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GOVERNMENT AND TEACHER TRAINING 


By H. ARNOLD BENNETT 


STATE TEACHERS’ 


the solution of no educational prob- 

m, regardless of the precise nature of the 

nstitution concerned, is there greater di- 
ersity of opinion than in respect to the de- 
rmination of the curriculum. Certainly, 

this regard, normal schools and teach- 

s’ colleges are no exception. On the con- 

rary, there are indications that the con- 
of the curricula of such institutions 

is about to be examined and discussed more 
critically than ever before. Should the 
be ‘‘profession- 
Are helpful ? 
Are there too many general ‘‘technical’ 
These are a few of the more im- 
portant questions which, long discussed by 
students of the theory of teacher 
training, now bid fair to be argued by in- 
structors in teacher-training institutions, 
y publie school faculties, and even by 


subject-matter courses 


sy methods courses 


. ~9 
courses } 


CiOse 


ivmen 
lhose, then, whose special concern is the 
training of teachers confront a condition 
which is jointly a responsibility and a 
They can not fail to recognize 
the truly unusual social significance of the 
general task in which they are engaged, 
they are compelled to question criti- 
cally, in the light of the prevailing uncer- 
tainty as to what should enter into the 
training of a teacher, the effectiveness of 


problem. 


their daily contribution. 


COLLEGE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


But, happily, although there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how the end is to be 
achieved, there is no fundamental differ 
Profes 


sors in colleges of education, city school 


ence in respect to the end itself. 


superintendents, normal school principals 
and instructors, all would agree that basic- 
ally the problem of a teacher-training in- 
stitution is to prepare its students so to 
instruct that the school children of Amer 
ica will be, first, constructively successful 
in their trade, profession or other vocation ; 
secondly, prepared to contribute intelli- 
gently to a solution of the problems of so- 
ciety. It follows that any branch or divi 


sion of knowledge which will function 
materially in one or the other of these 
directions deserves a place in the curricula 
of the publie school. It further follows 
that the teachers in these schools should 
be qualified to lead their students in the 
acquirement of this knowledge, which in 
turn implies that the teachers themselves 
be adequately trained for this specific re 
sponsibility. 

To outline for teacher-training institu 
tions an entire curriculum based upon these 
principles is beyond the ability of the 
But 


the writer does maintain that if the child 


writer and the scope of this paper. 


is to be in a position to contribute intelli- 
gently to a solution of the problems of so 
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ciety, he should understand the structure 
and functions of government, especially his 
own American government. Precisely, 
then, it is the purpose of this paper, first, 
to present the case for a required course in 
American government in teacher-training 
institutions in general; secondly, to note to 
what extent such a requirement character- 
izes the state normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges to-day. 

It is admitted that, if the contention is 
to be maintained that in general no stu- 
dent be graduated from a teacher-training 
institution unless he have pursued a course 
devoted specifically to American govern- 
ment, an exceptionally strong case must 
be established. Fortunately, however, 
strength is not incompatible with brevity. 

In the first place, many of our outstand- 
ing problems to-day are of an almost purely 
political nature, having no immediate bear- 
ing upon such sciences as economics and 
sociology. In the last annual message of a 
governor of a great eastern state to the 
legislature of his commonwealth——a mes- 
sage perhaps the longest and possibly the 
most notable of gubernatorial pronounce- 
ments—more than one third of the major 
recommendations pertained to matters 
essentially political. These involved such 
questions as the length of the terms of 
governor and legislators, the frequency of 
legislative sessions, the consolidation of 
county governmental agencies, the exten- 
sion of ‘‘home-rule’’ to minor areas of 
government, the substitution of the direct 
primary for the convention system of 
nominations, the initiation by the people 
of amendments to the state constitution 
and the informal ratification by the peo- 
ple of amendments to the federal consti- 
tution. Such questions as these are not 
provincial ; every state in the union is con- 
fronted with them. And it would be but 
the work of a moment to draw up just as 
formidable a group of questions involving 
national politics. Too often, as Professor 
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William Bennett Munro has pointed oy: 
these questions are decided on the basis o! 
snap judgments, the average individua! 
though quite appreciative of his limitations 
in such fields as pure science and jyris 
prudence, believing himself compete: 
settle problems of political science 
withstanding his lack of adequate k: 
edge in this field. Yet there is a scientif 
approach to every one of the problems 
listed above, and others like them. (Oy, 
future welfare demands that they be soly, 
scientifically, which simply means on 
basis of sound principle. Our best assur 
ance that such will be the case in a demoe 
racy like ours lies in imparting to th 
students of to-day—the voters of to-morrow 
—an understanding, albeit necessarily ele- 
mentary in respect to the student body 
as a whole, of the principles by which thes: 
and similar problems may be properly ap- 
proached. But obviously such will be im 
possible unless the teachers of these futur 
voters have themselves a comprehensive 
knowledge of these principles, such an un- 
derstanding as can best be imparted 
through a required course in government 
in our teacher-training institutions 

But it is recognized that not all of our 
problems are of a political nature ; many of 
them are much more decidedly sociologica! 
or economic. To the extent that this is so 
a basis equally strong could be established 
for the offering in our teacher-training 1n- 
stitutions of required courses in branches 
of social science other than government 
But our case does not rest here. 

A course in government should be re- 
quired for graduation from teacher-train- 
ing institutions in general, in order to 4s 
sure that our society will continue to be 
based on law. As there has been in the 
past, so there will be in the future, agita- 
tion for social and economic reform. And 
also it may be expected that, as in the past, 
so in the future will there be urged two 
main methods of accomplishing this re 





me, 
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the method of violence, and the 
thod of law. We of America, it is true, 
as a people very strongly opposed to 
; ‘he first of these methods. 
: ‘hat the method of law will always neces- 


Yet to assume 


prevail, regardless of circumstances, 

positive effort is put forth to maintain 

is folly. 
often enough to be a bit disturbing- 

are reminded that among us there are 

who, impatient with the 

1 of law or lacking faith in it en- 


For at least occasionally- 


slower 
resort to the method of violence. 
reminder may be the explosion of a 
b in a New York subway station; it 
be revelations resulting from such a 
as the notorious Sacco-Vanzetti, or it 
take the form of industrial strife so 
r as to call for the proclamation of 
. tual martial law. Moreover, that the 
ted States has been freer than has 
evidences of resort to the 
1d of violence has been largely due to 
greater prosperity. We look forward 
continuance of this prosperity; we 


pe from 


in the words of Samuel Crowther, 

» make prosperity permanent.’’ But 
is an uncertain foundation. We know 
what the future holds. A long period 
veneral depression with its resultant un- 
loyment, breeder of unrest, is a thought 


so sturbing but far removed from the 
iim of the impossible. If such a time 
in should eome, the method of law as a na- 


es tional prineiple of reform would be severely 
nt strained. Our greatest bulwark at such a 
erlod would be a citizenry such firm be- 


re- evers in the method of law that the 
1 method of violence would find little follow- 
as ing. Such a belief would rest upon an 
be understanding of our political institutions 


their origin, their nature, the steadily 


ta- nereasing constructive reform rendered 
nd possible through them—an understanding 
st. which it is the mission of the public 


ols to impart. 
" But reform by the method of law may 
mean either of two things. It may mean, 
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on the one hand, the use of law as the im- 
that 
is, reform wrought directly through the 


mediate instrumentality for reform 


functioning of political institutions as, for 
instance, the passage and enforcement of a 
law to provide workmen’s compensation. 
Or, on the other hand, it may mean the ac- 
complishing of reform by any means not 
incompatible with the letter or the spirit of 
the law. 
limitations of 


This distinction is important, for 
the the 
agency for the accomplishment of reform 


law as a direct 
are prone, as we know to-day, to be under- 
estimated. The passage of a law is urged, 
though perhaps America is unique in this 
respect, as the proper means to effect a pro- 
posed reform, when rather should resort 
first be had to the non-political processes 
of moral suasion and education. 

A course in government such as here de- 
seribed, then, should perform three func- 
tions: first, it should lay the foundations 
for the scientific solution of political prob- 
lems, especially American, of the present 
and future; secondly, it should render 
more nearly certain in the accomplishment 
of reform the maintenance of the method 
of law; thirdly, it should inculcate an ap- 
preciation of the limits of political insti- 
tutions as immediate and direct agencies 
for the 
problems. 

If, then, these aims are to be realized 
through the medium of our schools, it 


solution of social and economic 


follows that every teacher as a part of his 
(though, in practice, more likely ‘‘her’’) 
preparation for teaching should be re- 
quired to pursue a course in government 
Logically the next question is: To what 
extent are such courses being required at 
in the curricula of our teacher- 
training institutions? With a 
answering this question the writer first sent 


present 
view to 


a questionnaire to a teacher-training au- 
thority of each state, usually directly to 
the state education headquarters, but in 
some cases to the president or principal of 
a state normal school or teachers’ college. 
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Although ultimately every state was heard 
from, the returns were not entirely satis- 
factory. This was due, essentially, not to 
a lack of willingness or care upon the part 
of the officials to whom the questionnaire 
was sent, but rather to the fact that in 
only a portion of the states is there a single 
uniform or standard curriculum for the 
teacher-training institutions. Thereupon a 
catalogue study was begun, and to date 
a recent issue of the catalogue of virtually 
every one of the some one hundred and 
seventy-five state teacher-training institu- 
tions of the Union has been examined. 
The results indicate a far from satis- 
factory status in respect to government 
study in the curricula of the state teacher- 
training institutions. To begin with, in 
only a quarter of the states are there re- 
quired courses in government in all of the 
teachers’ colleges or normal schools of each 
of these states. In the majority of the 
states, it is true, one or more of the state 
teacher-training institutions does require 
for graduation from certain or all of its 
courses work in government. Thus, in 
Wisconsin, eight of the nine state teachers’ 
colleges prescribe such a course; but in 
Texas, on the other hand, in only one of the 
eight teacher-training institutions is the 
study of government required. Less than 
half of the state teacher-training institu- 
tions of the entire United States prescribe 
a course in government which is indepen- 
dent of the course in United States history. 
Yet even in those cases wherein is pre- 
scribed the general type of course in ques- 
tion, the requirement is likely to be defee- 
tive in from one to three respects. First, 
the requirement may apply to only a por- 
tion of the students of the institution pre- 
paring for teaching. Thus a course in 
government may be required in the four- 
year curriculum but not in the two-year, 
yet probably relatively few students will 
pursue the four-year curriculum. Again, 
the requirement in government may not 
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apply to the students in training for rura] 
teaching; in one instance, on the other 
hand, the requirement holds only in the 
rural course. In general, however, if 
state teacher-training institution prescribes 
government for graduation, the require. 
ment will apply either to all the students 
in training or to those preparing for teach- 
ing in the upper grades 

A more important defect concerns the 
duration of the course. It is true that the 
average length of the prescribed courses 
in government is easily equivalent to that 
of a three-hour semester course; that is, a 
course meeting three times a week for 
eighteen weeks. Yet this is but half the 
duration of the standard course in Ameri- 
can government in the typical liberal arts 
college, though in view of the difference in 
essential function between the teacher- 
training institution and the college of |ib- 
eral arts, such a comparison is not neces- 
sarily in point. But there is no question 
that the amount of time allotted to the re- 
quired course in government in a large 
number of institutions prescribing such 
courses is too small. An example or two 
is in order. A certain state teachers’ col- 
lege in the far west prescribes a course 
which, according to the catalogue descrip- 
tion, treats of ‘‘the nature of society and 
government, the rights and duties of citi- 
zenship, the main lines of national, state, 
and local government .. . our foreign re- 
lations.’’ Certainly an admirable genera! 
outline for a course in government. Our 
enthusiasm is chilled, however, upon noting 
that it is proposed to accomplish this com- 
prehensive program in a total of twenty- 
four recitations. Again, a state normal 
school in a leading city on the Atlantic 
coast prescribes a course which purports 
to show the relationship between social ad- 
justment and an understanding of govern 
ment, to analyze ‘‘the framework of gov- 
ernment’’ with especial reference to the 
political institutions of the state in ques- 
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tion, to study ‘‘such topies as citizenship, 
the franchise, and taxation,’’ to examine 
methods of teaching government, to discuss 


‘eivies and his- 


the relationship between 
tory,’’ and—for good measure perhaps? 
to propose ‘‘means of making pupils ac- 
quainted with the different kinds of oceu- 
nations’’ and to suggest specific activities 
“showing ways to engender habits of hon- 
esty, thrift, self-control, courtesy, etc.’’ 
And this ambitious—if somewhat hetero- 
cveneous—program is to be accomplished in 
twenty recitation periods. 

But it is in the precise nature of the re- 
quired courses in government in our 
teacher-training institutions that the great- 
est shortcomings lie. If these courses are 
to function in the manner suggested in this 
paper, they must be of college level. This 
ealls for the use as text of a standard work 
on government, and for a comprehensive 
study of the framework, functions and 
problems of American political institutions 

national, state and local. This does not 
mean that the course should be an exact 
counterpart of that offered to students in 
colleges of liberal arts. On the contrary, 
the course may be ‘‘ professionalized,’’ yet 
just how and to what extent are serious 
problems. But it is essential that the 
course be of collegiate or university, not 
high school or preparatory school, level. 
Unfortunately, however, such is far from 
being generally the case. Many of the re- 
quired courses appear to be little more than 
the familiar elementary ‘‘community 
civies’’ courses in new dress. Others treat 
primarily of methods of teaching. Still 
others, as has been suggested in a previous 
paragraph, endeavor to accomplish too 
much in a relatively short space of time, 
thus presumably doing nothing well. 

But if there are wide-spread and serious 
shortcomings in the content of the required 
courses in government in the state teacher- 
training institutions, it is happily true that 
in a number of instances an effort is being 
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put forth to devise and offer a course in 
government in keeping with the responsi- 
bility of the institution to train teachers 
equipped to develop upon the part of their 
students an interest in and an understand- 
ing of political problems. The following 
description of a course in government in 
a mid-west teacher-training institution is 


a good omen: 


A comprehensive study of government with 
especial attention to the forms of government as 
found in the nation and the states of the United 
States. The powers of government and their dis 
tribution, and the application of governmental 
theory to modern problems, receive attention. 
The student taking this course must be well 
prepared in American history and civics. 


Another catalogue description of a re- 
quired course in government in a state 
teachers’ college is of interest because of 
its emphasis upon the solution of social 
problems through political action. It 
reads : 

After a brief analysis of the structure of Ameri- 
can government, a careful inquiry is conducted into 
the unfolding of the social order in this country 
and the various attempts to solve major social 
problems by political activity. The Progressive 
movement and the changing nature of Democracy 
are given special attention. Lecture and seminar 
studies, 


It remains to answer two possible ob 
jections to the proposal advanced in this 
paper, that work in government be re- 
quired, in general, of all students in 
teacher-training institutions. The first is 
that if a course in American history is re- 
quired, there is no need for prescribed work 
in government. Now if this argument had 
been advanced fifty, or even twenty-five, 
years ago, something could have been said 
in favor of it. But certainly to-day the 
presence in the curriculum of a standard 
course in American history does not and 
can not render unnecessary or superfluous 
a required course in American government. 
It does not, because of the tendency to em- 
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phasize the social and economic, rather 
than particularly the political, factors in 
the teaching of American history. It can 
not, because the functions of government 
are to-day so far reaching, so inclusive or 
embracing, as to render difficult an ade- 
quate introduction to the problem of gov- 
ernment even within the time allotment of 
a specific course in the science, not to men- 
tion the futility of endeavoring to accom- 
plish this task in a course essentially his- 
torical. It should be said, however, in all 
fairness to those teacher-training institu- 
tions—and they are many—which prescribe 
combined courses in history and govern- 
ment, that these courses may be more effec- 
tive from the standpoint of instruction in 
government than courses of a preparatory 
school level in ‘‘community civies.’’ 

The second possible objection to the prop- 
osition advanced in this paper is that for 
two reasons the grade teacher can make lit- 
tle use of the material covered in a com- 
prehensive course in government of college 
level: first, because students of the elemen- 
tary school are not interested in govern- 
ment and its problems; secondly, because 
the principles and problems of government 
as treated in a course of college level are 
too difficult for grade students to compre- 
hend. The writer begs to take exception 
to both of these contentions. Children of 
the elementary school are interested in 
government. They can hardly fail to be 
interested, for the child, especially the city 
ehild, can do scarcely anything without 
coming into contact directly or indirectly 
with government in its present-day rami- 
fications. In the second place, the skilful 
teacher can make almost complete use in 
the classroom of the materials of a compre- 
hensive course in government as studied in 
the training-school. She can do this in one 
or the other of two ways. It is a well- 
accepted principle of teaching that the in- 
structor must have a background or sur- 
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plus of knowledge if the classroom diseys. 
sions are to increase, rather than detrae+ 
from, both the prestige of the teacher as 
herself a student of the ‘‘subject’’ in ques. 
tion, and also the effectiveness or value of 
the discussions themselves. It follows tha: 
a grade teacher who has pursued an aid 
vanced course in government will be bene- 
fited by that course in her teaching of the 
social studies even though she make rel, 
tively little direct and immediate use o! 
the principles studied. But as a matter of 
fact—and the writer has had personal testi- 
mony on this point—much of the content 
of a comprehensive course of collegiate 
grade in government can be used directly 
in the elementary school classroom. Few 
problems are so difficult that, if they are 
explained in sufficiently simple terms, the) 
ean not be understood by the young boy 
or girl. Particularly is this true if the rule 
of ‘‘eases before principles’’ is applied in 
grade-school teaching. Whether the in- 
structor of the course in government in the 
teachers’ college or normal school should 
indicate or demonstrate how his materials 
may be adapted to the needs of the grade- 
school teacher, or whether the latter her- 
self should assume this responsibility en- 
tirely, is a problem of ‘‘professionaliza- 
tion’’ and beyond the scope of this paper. 

The writer, in concluding, prefers logic 
to eloquence. If the constitution is to con- 
tinue in the highest and best sense ‘‘to 
serve the cause of human freedom and 
world democracy as no other document 
has ever done,’’ it and the government 
upon which it rests must be understood 
and appreciated by this generation and 
those which are to follow. This under- 
standing must first be imparted in the 
publie schools. To insure that such a task 
will be performed with the degree of skill 
which its importance deserves, the teachers 
of America must be adequately prepared 
to undertake it. 
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THE PH.D. AND THE RESEARCH FETISH 


By FREDERICK M. SMITH 


CORNELL 


us make clear in the beginning that 
not intend to lay our impious hand 

n the sciences (though heaven knows we 
if their skirts are clear!); we but 

- of degrees and such like matters in the 
‘eminent domain of literature. Yet 
will speak for us if we dare touch the 
\ f Research at whose corners stand 
modern cherubim Ph.D. and M.A.: 
not this ark held sacred in the acad- 

of the liberal and made the 

)f genuflections in many noble insti- 


east, 


s of the now conservative west? 
rywhere among scholiasts there is a 


; hallucination that there is some vital 
tion between intellectual distinction 
research,’’ between a knowledge of 

ture and the doctor’s hood. Every- 
young men and maidens are bullied 

getting the advanced degree, and who- 

is without it is sadly handicapped 

when he looks for a position or for pre- 
nent. 

On some mild May morning, stirred to 
profound depths by the eall of spring, the 
president of that great university, Kani- 

na, decides that it is time to replenish his 
and perhaps, incidentally, to see 
Hamlet in modern dress, and just drop in 
at the Follies. So he brushes up the old 
‘edora, packs the labeled suitcase, and 
presently knocks blithely at the door of 
Dr. Murray Butler or Dr. Lawrence Lowell. 
says he, ‘‘two Ph.D.’s in 
English, one in history and an M.A. in 

dagogy; sex unimportant.’’ And the 
gentleman addressed does what he can to 

‘ommodate, and speeds him on his way. 
We are not exaggerating when we say that 
what is emphasized most in his request is 
hot intelligenee or knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but the possession of the advanced 


af rree., 


cul ty 


‘I wish,’’ 


UNIVERSITY 


Perhaps the president has another re 
quest: he seeks a ‘‘research’’ man in the 
Age of Elizabeth, somebody who will pub- 
And 


apparent 


lish something within a year. one 
suspects that the 


enthusiasm for learning is bound up with a 


university ’s 


desire to advertise. 

Anyway, the colleges’ demand for doe 
tors necessitates a supply—and who shal! 
blame the youth for trying to meet their 
requirements? The modern ery for ad 


demands some sort of publi 


vertisement 
cation—can we condemn the young schol 
ars for trying to be productive in print? 

To make sport of ‘‘research,’’ therefore, 
is to say unkind things about the innocent 
who are confidently pursuing it, and to 
defy the gods who give us our jobs. Yet 
we venture to query whether there is not 
something to be said, not against ‘‘re- 
search’’ per se, but against the very in 
ordinate emphasis that is Just now being 
laid on it, and against its narrowing influ- 
ence in doctoral dissertations and in future 
study. 

This state of affairs has built up 
Ph.D. fetish, and the image has become 
top-heavy. The great literature has been 
threshed over ad nauseam, and now pro- 
fessors are so put to it to find subjects 
for their neophytes that they have to set 
to counting figures of 


the 


the youngsters 
speech in the prose of some minor writer, 
or to editing some dull and unimportant 
poet. Developed by these ponderous re- 
searches there has come into being what 
Johnson described as ‘‘a class of men who 
employ their minds in such operations as 
require neither celerity nor strength, in 
the low drudgery of collating copies, com- 
paring authorities and digesting diction- 
aries.’’ 
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Some years ago we remember meeting a 
friend who had just escaped whole, and 
apparently in his full mind, from the 
inquisitorial board; he had come forth 
crowned with a doctor’s laurels in En- 
glish. In such a situation the proper 
thing is to congratulate the successful 
candidate. This we joyfully proceeded to 
do, and in the course of a two-minute 
conversation the names of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis and George Borrow came up. 
We will not attempt to account for the 
juxtaposition of these names, nor do we 
apologize for Mr. Davis: the point is that 
our doctor had read neither. We must, 
of course, forgive him Mr. Davis—but 
Borrow! Our brother had been writing 
about the recrudescence of the Elizabethan 
ghost in the romance of the eighteenth 
century—a subject which we do not mean 
to depreciate—but somehow we felt that 
even if he was not aware that champagne 
had flowed at Delmonico’s, he ought to 
have had some inkling of the quality of 
the ale in Mumper’s Dingle; somehow we 
felt that his ‘‘research’’ ought to have led 
him into the flowery fields and onto the 
mountain tops of literature, as well as 
introduced him to the pale phantoms of 
the eighteenth century; somehow we felt 
than an understanding of the heart of 
literature would come more from a wider 
acquaintance with its noble fellows than 
from particularization in relatively unim- 
portant things. 

The worst of it is that when our candi- 
date has won his hood he has got himself 
into a state of mind that can lead him 
only toward ponderosities; he now speaks 
of ‘‘Research’’ in a hollow whisper, as 
though only he and a select few were 
worthy to share its areana. He begins to 


accumulate a vast number of thesis slips 
on which are references to this or that 
tome, and from time to time he contributes 
to an educational journal some discovery 
about a comma in ‘‘Comus,’’ the illegiti- 
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mate offspring of Theophile Gauthier or 
the location of a town mentioned in ‘‘(ry. 
lando Furioso.’”’ 

If we expect to be taken seriously (and 
we pray to be!) we must tread here wit) 
careful steps. To paraphrase Stevenson 
while we can not be sent to jail for speak. 
ing against research, we can be sent to 
Coventry for speaking like a fool. Doubt. 
less there is some good in solving thie 
question of commas. As Johnson said, 
‘All knowledge is of some value. There 
is nothing so minute or inconsiderable 
that I would not rather know it than not.’’ 

But nobody will contend that all know!. 
edge is of equal value. And it is just here 
that the ‘‘research’’ men go astray. To 
get a correct text of a masterpiece is a 
worthy object; to worry over things which 
are decidedly not masterpieces or to seek 
sources for every minute incident in a 
masterpiece can be very much overdone 
There is published, for instance, a brochure 
showing clearly Shakespeare’s verbal debt 
to Florio’s ‘‘Montaigne,’’ and who shal! 
say that this is not somewhat useful? On 
the other hand, there is printed a paper 
on ‘‘The Landseape in ‘Childe Roland’ ” 
from which we learn that Browning prob- 
ably read ‘‘Jack and the Bean-stalk’’ in 
his youth; and we shall have to be honest 
and say that this, with much similar 
source stuff, leaves us cold. Where then 
shall we draw the line? The answer is 
that it is not necessary to draw the line; 
it is not so much a matter of what is done 
as of the emphasis put upon it. And we 
repeat that in our colleges just now the 
aequirement of trivial information is rated 
higher than brains to consolidate it. 

As far as we are personally concerned 
these lovely youth can go on making con- 
cordances and counting the antitheses 10 
the prose of Johnson and trying to dis 
cover what garret Chatterton killed him- 
self in. What we object to is the smug 
contention of the gentlemen who set them 
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that they are thereby contributing 
y to the study and appreciation of 
ature, and that such studies are the 
sort worthy of recognition by colleges 
iniversities. 
While we are modestly contemplating a 
by a mossy stone or eating cheese 
a drover by the roadside, one of these 
yous heroes goes by carrying a banner 
which we see inscribed that strange de- 
‘*Productive Scholarship.’’ He has 
lisecovered that that utterly worthless 
zabethan play, ‘‘A Sour Way with Pub- 
ns,’ supposed to have been written by 


buii 


n Dingwall, was not written by Ding- 
at all but by another man of the same 
name. On the strength of this he is proudly 
laiming that he has made a great con- 
bution to the study of English poetry. 
[hat irritates us. We have a horrid sus- 
cion that sometimes he does not even 
w what poetry is. Now if he were hon- 
st and humble, and were to admit that he 
is studying history or antiquities or what 

t, perhaps we should not want to throw 
1 brick at him. 

Ilowever valuable his discovery is it can 
not be compared to trained judgment, to 
vise and just eriticism. And grown-up 
scholars of this ‘‘research’’ type are not to 
be likened to men of wide reading who pos- 
sess esthetic judgment, and who have the 

wer to express that judgment in fit 

ords. While our youth has been fiddling 

ith inutilities he might have tried to 
learn to write the English language with 
loree and beauty—a thing that all of us 
too seldom approach. 

A learned and sensitive Japanese art 
critic writing recently on Botticelli points 
out that in Europe criticism of art has be- 
come a sort of scientific connoisseurship, 


‘ 


and is all too much under the tyranny of 
historical studies and ‘‘the mania for at- 
If this is true of art it is 
equally true of literature. With us the 
mania for attribution has become a mania 


, 


tribution. . 


for sourees, and we are forgetting that lit 
erature is not dates—it is not the lives of 
the poets; it is a thing alive, esthetic, deal 
ing with the human spirit shining and glow 
ing in appropriate words. If the study of 
words and lives throws needed light on its 
reasonable and spiritual qualities, well and 
cood, but no man has a right to elevate that 
study to the sole place. In the teaching of 
literature it is not, as the ‘‘researchers’’ 
declare, a matter of the scholar vs. the senti 
mental enthusiast who gulps when he reads 
about ‘‘stout Cortez.’’ This implies that 
their sort of scholar is a person of superior 
enlightenment, a flattering impeachment 
which we shall have to question. They have 
made him a mere cutter of cumin. In great 
matters of judgment and criticism he is no 
safer guide than the sentimentalist. Hardly 
as safe! 

A glance at the contents of publications 
which exist to print the ripe results of 
scholarship shows that the work is nearly 
always of this collecting type: it concerns 
itself with sources, with parallels, with the 
eounting of grammatic forms: ‘‘The 
Sources of ‘The Fates of the Apostles,’ ”’ 
‘* Another Source for ‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth,’’’ ‘‘Shall and Will in Modern 
English,’’ ‘‘Charles Churchill’s Treatment 
of the Couplet,’’ ‘‘ Keats’ Debt to Diodorus 
Siculus,’’ ‘‘Further Sources of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘Quatrevingt-treize.’ We have no 
doubt that their authors are capable of 
more important work, and often yearn to 
do it; but they are the victims of a bad 
tradition. They are taught to apply meth- 
ods proper to the study of natural science 
to the study of literature; a thing which 
can not be done. Yet at the man who does 
not want to spend his life on such gravities 
our learned societies look solemnly over 
their spectacles and grunt, ‘‘Sir, you are no 
scholar.”’ 

But, as we have said, not all teachers are 
dazzled by this darkness of ‘‘research.’’ 


There are murmurs within the empire of 


nt see 
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dulness; in dim libraries, on sunny cam- 
puses young men whisper that all is not as 
it should be. But they hesitate to speak 
out; they see the basilisk eye upon them 
and hear the solemn voice echoing from the 
groves, ‘‘Sir, you are no scholar.”’ 

But courage, mes braves and also mes 
vieux! You are not alone in believing that 
these things are not the end and the aim of 
scholarship. Newman protested that edu- 
eation is enlightenment and not acquire- 
ment; it is ability to see real relations, not 
merely to amass information. And Bacon! 
—a gentleman not without standing among 
scholars, and one on whose shoulders we 
may comfortably lean—says very ap- 
positely : 

In arts mechanical the first device cometh short- 
est, and time addeth and perfecteth. But in sci- 
ences of conceit, time leeseth and corrupteth. .. . 
In the former many wits and industries contributed 


in one. In the latter many men’s wits are spent 
to deprave the wit of one. 
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Bacon plainly meant that in science }j,, 


chemistry and physics none can tel! wha: 


little, and apparently unimportant, dis 
ery may be of ultimate value. Herz dis 


covers the waves of ether: Marconi makes 


a machine which uses the diseover 
Roentgen observes curious phenomena sa 
vacuum tube: the X-ray results. ‘Tin, 
addeth and perfecteth.’’ But in the scien 
of conceit—and here, surely, he means |it 
erature—‘‘many men’s wits are spent 
deprave the wit of one.’’ My, but that’s 
hard on editors and annotators, but ther 
it is: you who love your ‘‘research’’ ma) 
make the most of it. For our part we ar 
glad to have the shoulders of Bacon to hid 
behind, for we are sure somebody is going 
to throw something. Or, no, on second 
thought we remember that nobody will pay 
any attention to this diatribe. We shall be 
lucky even if we get a blink, and a “‘ He-is. 
no-scholar.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH FILMS IN EDUCATION 

THe London Times says that visual education, 
which was demonstrated some time ago by the 
exhibition in London of films chosen specially 
for children, made a step forward, when the 
Manchester Hippodrome started a series of 
matinée film shows for young people and stu- 
dents. Sir James Marchant, who is at the head 
of the movement, has declared his ambition to 
see the educational work of films so extended 
that the cinema may come to be recognized as 
the People’s University. Among those who have 
given valuable help in his scheme is Sir Oswald 
Stoll. The official name of the organization 
which is to present these matinées is Visual Edu- 
eation, Limited, and it will work in conjunction 
with Sir Oswald Stoll. The charge for admis- 
sion is to be 6d. to any part of the theater. 
The opening program will include a beautiful 
color picture showing the opening of flowers in 
the bud; a film about monkeys, edited by Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson, and pictures deal- 
ing with the River Nile; the Biblical subject of 





the Exodus from Egypt; events in the reigr 
Queen Victoria; football, and sights of the « 
pire. The enterprise is to be developed ir 
ceeding entertainments at the Manchester lip 
podrome and the various theaters controlled by 
Sir Oswald Stoll in other parts of the country 
In its 1916 report the Cinema Commissio: 
Inquiry, of which Sir James Marchant was se 
retary, stated that children who learn bj 
cinema early develop a remarkable power 
observation, and that the fund of genera! know! 
edge possessed by children who frequent the 
cinemas is far wider and far richer than t! 
possessed by those who do not. 

The arrival of the talking film has not 
revolutionized the realm of dramatic pict! 
but is affecting all the preconceived notio! 
what a non-dramatie film should be. Th 
ing and sound versions of topical film 
already familiar to British audiences, and have 
proved themselves deservedly popular. Lonco! 
picture goers remember the early synchronize 
version of “Simba,” but of talking travel and 
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pictures—those attractive short subjects 
ed under “interest films’—we have, in 
tneland, so far heard nothing. According to 
\liss Mary Field, of British Instructional Films, 
ited, there are three obvious methods of 
« such films as talking pictures. First, 
re is the definite short lecture, the actual ex- 
himself upon the sereen, explaining his 
yject either before or during the scenes which 
rate it. This method has many drawbacks. 
the first place it is probably too definitely 
ictional; secondly, few great scientists and 
vraphical experts have “screen personali- 
". and lastly, few, possibly, have voices that 
well. A second method is to dress an 
in character and let him speak such 
as are necessary. In this case, for 
nee, in a film on coal mining, the necessary 
nts would be made by a character made 
; a coal miner. 

The third treatment for such films is the use 
the “impersonal voice,” whose owner is never 
ipon the sereen. In this case the voice 
| simply say short and popular sentences 
in type to the lighter form of titling. 
As, however, it appears likely that too much 
mmentary while the action is in progress will 
etract attention from the film, a problem arises 
to what should be upon the screen while the 
’ is being spoken. As a result of these 
voblems, in their next series of “Secrets of 
Nature,” British Instructional Films intend to 
experiment in all these three forms to find which 
st popular and which type of treatment 

ts which kind of subject. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

Tue University of Oregon “International 
House,” the third to be established in the United 
States, composed wholly of students in the uni- 
ersity, opened officially at the beginning of the 
all term, representing eleven distinct nation- 

ties. Russian, Albanian, Filipino, Corean, 
Danish, Japanese, American, Chinese, Hawai- 
n, East Indian and French students are in- 
cuded in the group. A completely furnished 
residence at 968 Alder Street, Eugene, which ac- 
commodated sixteen students and the sponsors 
is now being used by this group. The house has 
been furnished entirely by gifts from firms, 








churches and people of Eugene and throughout 
the state. 

“International Houses” are already estab- 
lished at Columbia University in New York and 
at the University of California, but these are 
endowed and are in the form of organized 
groups. “International House” at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon was begun as a spontaneous stu 
dent movement, and has aroused so much inter- 
est and such material aid that it has been 
started without any endowment of any kind. 

No definite social organization will be at- 
tempted, no officers will be elected and the 
group is selective only on the basis of freedom 
from racial prejudice and congeniality of the 
individuals, according to Professor H. 8. Tuttle, 
assistant professor of education, who, with Mrs. 
Tuttle, is adult member and faculty sponsor of 
the “House.” The aim of the group is to foster 
a better spirit of friendship between nationals 
and races through actual contact. It is expected 
that the “House” will become the natural center 
of international activities on the campus. 

Plans are being made for the students in the 
“House” to tour the college centers of the north- 
west this winter. A cosmopolitan program with 
each student presenting something typical of 
his own country will be presented. 

Many more students than could be accommo- 
dated applied for admission this year. A few 
outside students will have meals at the house 
and in this way the membership will probably 
be inereased from 16 to 24. 

The Rotary Club of Eugene, which has made 
Leland Fryer, a member of their group, the 
manager of the house, has taken definite steps 
to create interest in the movement on other cam- 
puses throughout the northwest. 


A CHRISTIAN SCIENCE COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 

Girts amounting to $2,166,000 to the new 
college of liberal arts were announced by the 
trustees of The Principia at the close of their 
annual meeting, according to The Christian 
Science Monitor. Of the total amount con 
tributed two anonymous gifts, one of $365,000, 
the other of $1,000,000, have come within the 
last few weeks. 

The trustees stated that the actual work of 
construction will begin as soon as approxi 
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mately $3,000,000 additional is obtained. The 
work of raising the additional amount will be 
undertaken immediately. 

Plans for the new college of liberal arts were 
first made public in June, 1922, when the trus- 
tees of The Principia published a resolution set- 
tine forth their intention to add such a college 
to the present institution as soon as the neces- 
sary preparations could be completed. Work 
has gone steadily forward since that time. 

A campus of 300 acres in the country five 
miles west of the present institution has been 
purchased, representing an investment of almost 
$500,000. The general architectural plan and 
drawings for the first group of buildings have 
been in course of preparation for six years. 

The architect is Bernard Maybeck, of San 
Francisco, well known as consulting architect 
for the University of California, the designer 
of the Palace of Fine Arts at the San Francisco 
exposition and other buildings. 

The Principia now comprises a junior college, 
an upper school and a lower school, the three 
departments having a total enrolment of 670 
students. It was founded in 1898. The enrol- 
ment is limited to the sons and daughters of 
Christian Scientists. 

The present institution occupies 26 buildings 
on a campus of some 14 acres in the north- 
western part of St. Louis. The campus, build- 
ings and equipment of the existing institution 
are valued at $1,250,000. This is exclusive of 
land, securities and moneys held for the new 
The junior college has been in opera- 
tion 1910, is a North 
Central Association of Colleges and has been 


college. 
since member of the 
recognized for many years by all the universi- 
ties which extend recognition to junior college 
work. It forms, in the opinion of the trustees, 
a well-established basis from which to work out 
the expansion into a four-year institution. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Dr. WituiAmM Jonn Cooper, commissioner of 
education, after six months’ study, has worked 
out a scheme of reorganization for the Office of 
Edueation which has been approved by Seere- 
tary Wilbur, his chief, and which is immediately 
to become effective. 
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The fundamental principle upon whic 
reorganization has been based is a conceptio 
the Office of Education as a research organiza 
tion rather than an administrative agency. [; 
der the new organization its policy will } 
abandon as far as possible whatever it has } 
doing in an administrative way and to co, 
trate upon fact finding, surveys and res 
in the many fields of education. 

The chief of its administrative functions 
the past has been the supervision of the edy 
tional system of Alaska in so far as it applied 
to the natives. The office will, in so far as 
can, transfer those administrative functions + 
other agencies. 

The set-up of the office work, under the r 
ganization, will be as follows: An administra 
tive division under a chief clerk, a division o! 
educational research and investigations under 
an assistant commissioner, a division of publi- 
cations under an editor-in-chief, a library divi- 
sion under a librarian, an educational servic 
division under a service chief and a division 


major educational surveys under the commis mp 
sioner himself. 

“The Office of Education,” said Commissioner res} 
Cooper, in explaining the reorganization, “was lep 
created for the particular purpose of ascertain- 
ing facts about education in the United States, The 
organizing and disseminating these data and he 
conducting researches of value to Americ: the 
schools and colleges. has 

“The office has never been provided with : tion 


adequate staff, and additions frequently 
been made upon demand of organized groups 0! 


educators. This system appears to me to hav pres 
certain disadvantages which ought not to lx "1 
overlooked. It encourages organized groups | scho 
become active in demanding service of the offic lean 
and the addition of specialists to render this tary 
service; to look upon these specialists once a} Dur 
pointed as the peculiar agents and perhaps eve! has 
pl 


propagandists of the interests of such groups 
It encourages other groups to organize and urs imp 
appointment of representatives of their interest 
to the office staff. It tends to develop a per 
sonnel in the Office of Education which reflects 
eurrent organization in the school world rather 
than an organization designed to carry out th of tl 
specifie purposes for which the Office of Educa- 


tion exists. 
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first step in the development of a new 
ion has been already taken by the Sec- 
tary of the Interior. The Personnel Classifi- 


zat 
eation Board has reclassified the office of com- 
ner and the secretary has created the office 
-sistant commissioner. The first appointee 
assistant commissionership reported for 


ty on October _ 
“Two other positions of very great impor- 
e to the work of the Office of Education 
-hould be reclassified. These are the librarian 
the editor-in-chief. 
“During the month of July the office of edi- 
n-chief became vacant through the sudden 
ness and death of James C. Boykin. He 
.erved this office for a salary which was entirely 
idequate for the responsibilities devolving 
n an editor-in-chief in a technical establish- 
I believe that the position of editor-in- 
should be reclassified and should rank in 
ary and in dignity with the position of li- 
rarian. 
“Every position in the Office of Education is 
mportant. Some positions, however, are of 
a key character that the carrying on of the 
responsibilities connected with them should not 
lepend upon the health, tenure or life of any 
man being. Positions of this character are: 
The chief clerk, the editor-in-chief, the librarian, 
the chief of the division of higher education. In 
the past but one of these, the editor-in-chief, 
has had an assistant. It is my recommenda- 
tion that there be assistant chiefs for all of these 


“The need of a larger fund for printing is 


pressing. 


“Funds are needed for the study of foreign 
school systems and for such researches in Amer- 
ican edueation as in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should be undertaken. 
During the last few years comparatively little 
has been presented to the American school peo- 
ple along these lines. Changes of far-reaching 
importance in the school systems of other na- 
tions have come about since the Great War. At 
home the need for special study sometimes be- 
comes imperative without much advance notice. 

“The library of the Office of Education is one 
of the world’s great libraries in a narrow field— 
that of education and administration of schools 
and colleges. Here is a great depository of 
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original reports, catalogs and text-books with- 
out access to which the history of American edu 
cation can not be written. 

“In addition there is a remarkable collection 
of text-books used in American schools; 7,295 
of these have been cataloged. There are ap- 
proximately 8,500 on the shelves which have 
never been cataloged. One of the most impor- 
tant pieces of work which should be done is to 
catalog these books and to issue for the use of 
students of education bibliographies in the vari- 
ous school curriculum fields such as reading, 
spelling and arithmetic. We should have in the 
library now three or four additional members of 
the staff to do this work and to carry on the 
usual functions of our library. New demands 
for library service are being made upon the 
library. 

“I have recommended in this connection that 
a bulletin on statistics of libraries be printed 
every four years and that there be incorporated 
into it a directory of librarians. A special com- 
mittee representing the American Library Asso- 
ciation is cooperating with the Office of Educa- 
tion in determining what information should 
be incorporated in such bulletin.” 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 
THE Peabody Museum of Natural History at 
Yale University, the first of American university 
museums to extend to children the advantages 
of a department of their own, formally opened 
the new home of its children’s department on 

October 24. 

In 1925, with the opening of the new Pea- 
body Museum, a children’s department was 
added, presenting the pupils of the publie and 
private schools of New Haven and environs 
with an opportunity to supplement the work of 
the classroom. During the last four years the 
department has progressed to such an extent 
that arrangements have been made for bring 
ing the children of the public schools to the 
Until last December, th 
two docents in charge of the department were 


museum for lectures. 


appointed, and their salaries were paid by the 
In the fall, the Board of Education 
of the City of New Haven, recognizing the value 


university. 


of the work carried on among the school chil 
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dren, added to the staff a third docent paid by 
the city. 

The new home of the children’s department 
has been provided by the university. The rooms 
of the house are spacious, well ventilated and 
easily adapted for use as lecture and exhibition 
rooms. One lecture room has on display the 
beginnings of a mineral collection. In another 
are exhibited dolls from foreign lands. In this 
room also are eases of mounted birds, arranged 
according to their migratory habits. The most 
popular room for the children is the nature 
room, where the turtles, newts, salamanders and 
horned toads are housed. At the head of the 
stairs leading from the first floor is a model of 
a colonial house, constructed by third-grade 
children of a city school, under the supervision 
of their teacher. On this floor there is an in- 
dustrial geography room, which contains ex- 
hibits of cotton, rubber, flax, cork, ete. The li- 
brary occupies a sunny room in the southwest 
corner of the building, where the children are 
free to browse, read and borrow. The school 
exhibit room contains a project, the Pueblo 
Indians, which is the year’s work of a third- 
grade class. 

The lectures given in the children’s depart- 
ment reach a large number of children. Each 
day classes come to the museum, accompanied by 
their teachers, and listen to an illustrated talk 
on some branch of natural history. Children 
from kindergarten to high school are included 
in this work. Following the talk, the class is 
escorted to the particular exhibit hall of the 
Peabody Museum, which contains what has just 
been deseribed. Brief visits are also paid to 
other parts of the building in order to give the 
children a glimpse of the museum facilities that 
are available to them. 

A club hour is held each day from four to 
five o’clock. The Monday afternoon meeting of 
the travel club is in reality a glorified geography 
lesson, made unusually interesting with the aid 
of motion pictures and lantern slides, and the 
collection of foreign material housed in the mu- 
seum. The stamp club meets on Tuesday, while 
Wednesday is given over to the nature elub. 
The members of this club take frequent field 
trips to the shore and country and record such 
trips in their notebooks. Thursday afternoon 
is devoted to games. A modeling group, in- 
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structed by a student in the Yale Schoo! of } 
Arts, meets on Friday afternoon. 

These clubs are open to pupils in pu 
private schools. The members of al! th 
contribute articles to the museum paper 
is printed every two months. Saturday mon 
ing is devoted to story hours. 

The number of new contacts made } 
children’s department with schools and 
throughout the state increases each year. Pa, 
ents are being instructed through childre: 
on Sundays many a week-day visitor ret 
the museum with his parents. The depart: 
hopes to be able, in the near future, to 
part of the museum to the schools, by nv 
portable exhibits. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

Proressor Epwin B. WIson, of Harvar 
University, has been elected to the presidency 
the Social Science Research Council for 1929 
30. The offices of the council are at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Professor Wilson has been granted a leave o! 
absence from the duties of his professorship « 
vital statistics for one year by the university 
for this service. He is well known in both th 
physical and social sciences, being a mem) 
the National Academy of Sciences and pres 
dent of the American Statistical Asso 
which he has represented for several years 
the council. 

The appointment of Robert S. Lynd, for the 
past two years a member of the council's staff 
as its permanent secretary, and the continuance 
as its chairman of Wesley C. Mitchell, professor 
of economies at Columbia University and 
rector of the National Bureau of Economic ft 
search, were also announced. 

The Social Science Research Council, orga! 
ized in 1924 at the initiative of Charles ! 
Merriam, professor of political science in ‘ 
University of Chicago, is a national resear! 
body composed of representatives of the Ame 
ican Economic Association, the American !’s) 
chological Association, the American Statistics 
Association, the American Political Science 4s 
sociation, the American Sociological Society, ‘he 


} ¢he 


American Anthropological Association an¢ 
American Historical Association, with member 








e 
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representing psychiatric, legal and 
health groups. 
irposes inelude the development of the 
‘ iences represented by these and related 
f scientifie men through making grants 
for important pieces of research by 
ng scholars, granting fellowships to 
scholars, aiding in publication and 
activities. 
the past year the council provided 
¢ ) for launching Social Science Ab- 
a technical publication presenting 
digests of current research investiga- 
the social seiences throughout the world, 
nds have been granted for conferences and 
tigations touching the gathering of interna- 
wage data in Europe and the United 
States, the study of American public adminis- 
n, the administration of labor laws, meth- 
formal accusation in criminal prosecu- 
ns in American courts, Mexican immigration 
to the United States, negro migrations in the 
ted States and a study of racial attitudes, 
history of international price movements, 
rnational economic relations of China, and 
y other current social problems. 
in addition, the council has cooperated with 
is departments of the federal government 
ontributed to the budget of the Interna- 
Union for the Scientifie Study of Popu- 
Problems, recently organized in Paris. 
Among the fellowships awarded by the council 
i series of twenty annual research fellowships 
‘young American scholars in economics, his- 
psychology, law and the other social 
Another series of fellowships, in agricultural 
mics and rural sociology, has been set up 
the council to afford special training to some 
twenty-five young research workers each year 


in order to increase the number of trained in 
vestigators utilizing funds made available by the 
federal and state governments for agricultural 
research under the Purnell Act and other legis 
lation. 

The council opened permanent national offices 
in New York City in 1927. 


RESOLUTIONS IN HONOR OF PRESI- 
DENT CAMPBELL, OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

At the October meeting of the Academic Sen- 
ate of the University of California, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted in regard to the 
scientific and administrative achievements of 
President W. W. Campbell, and expressing re- 
gret at his retirement next July: 


It is with profound regret that the Academic 
Senate has learned of your approaching retirement 
from the presidency. 

The extraordinary genius for organization pre 
viously demonstrated in the development of the 
Lick Observatory, in many eclipse expeditions, and 
in bringing about international cooperation among 
astronomers has made your present office a model 
of business efficiency. Every problem presented 
by a university department has been answered 
promptly and without ambiguity. 

You have surrounded yourself with an unusual 
group of wise councilors and able executives in 
whose judgment the faculty has had confidence. 

In the midst of complex external problems and 
great material development, your administration 
has not been diverted from the main purpose of a 
university, the advancement of teaching and of 
learning. The departments have been strengthened 
by the addition of men of distinction and by in- 
creased facilities for productive scholarship. 

Your administration has been a period of tran- 
quillity and healthy growth such as few universities 
have enjoyed, and we, the Academic Senate, desire 
to express to you our heartfelt appreciation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


MertinGs in honor of Professor John Dewey 
the oceasion of the celebration of his seven- 
tieth birthéay anniversary were held on October 
1S and 19, in accordance with the plans an- 
nouneed. The meeting for which the topic was 
“John Dewey in Education” was presided over 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 





eation for New York State, and the speakers 
were Dr. Ernest C. Moore, the University of 
California at Los Angeles; Dr. Jesse H. New- 
lon, Lincoln School, New York, and Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, Teachers College. “The Philosophy of 
John Dewey” was the topic of the second meet 
ing. Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, Harvard Univer- 
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sity, presided, and the speakers were George F. 
Mead, University of Chieago, and Herbert W. 
Schneider, Columbia University. At the lunch- 
eon, with an attendance of over 1,200, the topic 
was “John Dewey in Social Progress.” Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell, Yale University, 
presided, and the speakers were Miss Jane 
Addams, Chicago, and Professor James Harvey 
Robinson, New York. The exercises concluded 
with a response from Professor Dewey. 

At the sixty-fifth convocation of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, the doctorate of 
laws was conferred on Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
of Harvard University, and on Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University. Dr. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, chancellor of the uni- 
versity, in conferring the degrees made the fol- 
lowing citations: President Lowell—‘Scholar 
and administrator, profound student of govern- 
ments, member of innumerable learned societies 
of this and foreign countries.” President But- 
ler—‘Distinguished educator, inspiring essayist, 
author of manifold works in English and for- 
eign languages, publicist, statesman and inter- 


nationalist.” 


Memeers of the consulting committee of nine, 
appointed by Secretary Wilbur to assist the 
commissioner of education in the direction of a 
nation-wide study of high schools, junior high 
schools and junior colleges, include William F. 
Russell, dean of the Teachers College, Columbia 
University; H. V. Church, principal of Town- 
ship High School, Cicero, Lll., and Secretary 
of the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association; Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, dean of the School of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior University; James B. 
Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan; Charles H. Judd, di- 
rector of the School of Education, University 
of Chicago; Charles R. Mann, director of the 
American Council on Education, Washington; 
A. B. Meredith, commissioner of education, 
State of Connecticut; John K. Norton, director 
of research, National Education Association, 
Washington; Joseph Roemer, professor of see- 
ondary education, University of Florida. The 
last session of Congress authorized such a study 
to be made over a period of three years, and 
appropriated $50,000 for the current fiseal year. 





PLANS were made on October 17 for th 
ganization of national groups for intensiy, 
studies of child welfare at the meeting oj 
White House Conference on Child Health 
Protection. The meeting was called in 
Cabinet room by President Hoover, who pr 
sided. Afternoon and evening sessions. }y 
at the Department of the Interior, were dey 
to organization routine. G. B. Baker, of \, 
York, has been named to serve as public r 
tions representative until the establishment 
a committee to perform this function. 


THE Municipal Art Society of Baltimore | 
selected tentatively a site at Thirty-Fourth 
Charles Streets for the erection of a monument 
to Johns Hopkins, founder of the hospita 
university which bear his name. A sculpt 
has been commissioned to make a prelimir 
sketch of the statue, which is to be 26 feet hig 
Mrs. H. R. Mayo Thom, a grandniece, | 
written a biography of Johns Hopkins w! 


now is in the hands of the publishers. Johns 


Hopkins died in 1873. The university ope: 
in 1876, and Johns Hopkins Hospital in 1$s) 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made at the centen: 
celebration of Illinois College, Jacksonville, | 
nois, of a gift of $50,000 for the establishme: 
of an Edwards Capps Professorship of G: 
and Latin. The gift was made by the fa 
and friends of Professor Edward Capps, 
Princeton, who is an alumnus of Illinois Co 
Among the donors to the fund were sev 
prominent statesmen and business men 
Politis, former Gre 


Greece, including M. N. 


foreign minister; M. Ant. E. Benachi; M. Mu 


Negroponte, former minister of Greek finance: 


M. Jean Athanasaki, president of the Greek Red 


Cross; M. Et. Delta, governor of the Bank 
Agricole. 


Dr. Tuomas E. Benner, formerly chancellor 


of the University of Porto Rico, will devote tu 
time to work in college administration at Teac! 
ers College throughout the year 1929-30 ar 
will participate in the several courses offered 1 
this field. 


Dr. Grayson N. Keravuver, formerly o! 
University of Minnesota, has been added to th 


staff of Teachers College, Columbia Universit 


with the rank of associate professor. He ha- 


a 














> 





responsibility for the courses in the 


nistration of high schools and will direct 
‘+ in that field. Mr. E. W. Jacobson, 
nal of the Roosevelt High School, Oak- 


1 California, is visiting associate this year. 

‘; offering courses on supervision and ad- 
stration. 

De. J. Frepertck WeELTzIn has been ap- 

ted to an assistant professorship in educa- 

t the University of North Dakota. Dr. C. 

W. Telford has been appointed assistant pro- 


r ol psychology. 


ProressoR Henry VINCENT Hvussarp, of the 
y of landscape architecture, is the first in- 
wnt of the Charles D. Norton chair of re 


planning of Harvard University. 


Cuier oF Potice August VOLLMER, of Berke 
. California, assumed the newly created pro- 
orship of police administration at the Uni- 
ty of Chicago on October 1. He will direct 
iniversity’s new center for research and 


ing in police methods. 


De. Onpess LaMar INMAN, since 1921 pro- 
of biology at Antioch College, has been 
jinted dean to succeed Dr. Philip C. Nash. 


Oscar Woop, superintendent of schools at 
Great Neck, N. Y., has become instructor in ad- 
ministration in the University of Denver. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Newark Museum, held on Oc- 
tober 15, Miss Beatrice Winser was appointed 
director and Miss Alice W. Kendall assistant 
director of the museum. Miss Winser has been 

ting director since a special meeting of the 
trustees held on August 6, shortly after the 
death of the late director, John Cotton Dana, 
whom she succeeds also as librarian of Newark. 
She was assistant director of the museum from 
1915 until last summer. Miss Kendall has been 


irator of the museum since 1920. 


J. Pierpont Morcan, Harvard ’89, has been 
hosen president of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ton to sueceed Allston Burr, ’89, of Boston. 


SAMUEL Torstas Waoner, president of the 
Wagner Free Institute of Science, Philadelphia, 
has been appointed by Governor Fisher a mem- 
ver of the State Registration Board for Profes- 
sional Engineers, succeeding Dr. Henry S. 
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Drinker, formerly president of Lehigh Univer- 


sity, who has resigned. 

Cuar.es E. Dickey, superintendent of All 
gheny County Schools, and Robert E. Laramy, 
superintendent of Altoona Schools, have been 


appointed by Governor Fisher, of Pennsylvania, 


on a state commission which is to investigats 


schools for the blind and deaf. 


Dr. Heinricu Sreaik, professor of history in 
the University of Vienna, has accepted the port 
folio of education in the New Austrian cabinet. 


E. G. MALHERBE, lecturer in education at the 
University of Cape Town, has been appointed 
to take charge of the newly established “Na- 
tional Bureau of Education” in the Union Edu 
cation Department. 


Evspert A. GruUvVER, superintendent of the 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt 
Airy, Philadelphia, was elected president of the 
American Convention of Teachers of the Deaf 
at its meeting in Faribault, Minnesota. 


W. ArmstTronG Perry, of Westport, Conn., 
has recently prepared for the Payne Fund of 
New York City a comprehensive report on the 
use of radio in education, which has been pub- 
lished by the fund. 

Dr. Joun C. ALMACK has been appointed act- 
ing dean of the school of education of Stanford 
University during the absence of Dean Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, who is on sabbatical leave lectur- 
ing at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during 1929-30. 

Wituiarp C. Beatry, of Wesleyan University, 
has recently become assistant professor of eco 
nomics at Brown University. 


E. C. Brom, who has recently completed his 
work for the doctorate at Teachers College, has 
been appointed director of research and pub 
licity for the Louisville, Ky., school system. 
Frederick Archer, formerly superintendent at 
Greensboro, N. C., has also accepted a position 
in the Louisville schools as deputy superinten 
dent of schools. 

ProressoR WILLIAM Martin Proctor, of 
Stanford University, has been appointed cur 
riculum consultant for both San Francisco and 
Sacramento, California. In San Francisco the 


emphasis this year is on revision of the ele- 
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and junior high-school courses of 


In Sacramento the revision effort will 


mentary 
study. 
cover the entire program of studies from kin- 


dergarten through the junior college. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that an 
apology from the sehool board of Chicago to 
William McAndrew, formerly schoo] superinten- 
dent of Chicago, who was found guilty of 
charges of disloyalty, has been demanded by Mr. 
James Mullenbach, one of the members. Not 
only did he ask his fellow board members to ac- 
quit Mr. MeAndrew of charges of being pro- 
British in his conduct of the Chicago publie 
schools, but he also called for an apology to the 
city of Chicago “for wasting its money in con- 
ducting the so-called McAndrew trial.” Mr. Mul- 
lenbach presented a resolution on October 17. 
He said that he had read “with much revulsion” 
that former Congressman James B. Gorman, 
one of the principal witnesses against Mr. Me- 
Andrew at the school board trial, had made 
public apology for statements he made concern- 
ing the American history written by David S. 
Muzzey. The retraction was made several days 
ago as a part of the record of Professor Muz- 
zey’s damage suit against Mr. Gorman. The 
suit was then withdrawn. The Mullenbach reso- 
lution, which was referred to committee, called 
for apologies not only to Mr. MeAndrew and 
the city of Chicago, but to Dr. Muzzey and 
Professors Charles H. Judd and Charles E. 
Merriam, of the University of Chicago. The 
latter two were accused at the McAndrew trial 
of having conspired with Mr. McAndrew to 
introduce pro-British propaganda into the Chi- 
cago publie schools. The resolution read: “Be 
it Resolved, That the Board of Education hereby 
apologizes to the people of Chicago for wasting 
their money in conducting the so-called trial 
and acknowledges that McAndrew was unjustly 
found guilty on charges of disloyalty, there 
being no creditable evidence introduced to sus- 
tain the charges.” Mr. Mullenbach was ap- 
pointed to the school board by the late Mayor 
William E. Dever, and was a supporter of Mr. 
McAndrew at the latter’s trial. 


Proressor Epmonp S. Meany, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident near Seattle on October 1. 
Professor Meany, an authority on the history of 
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the Pacific Northwest, has been a member of } 
University of Washington faculty since 1\95 
and ranks first of the faculty in length of spy 


vice. A broken leg will keep him fron 
classes for about two months. He is sixty-sey 
yex;s old and graduated from Washington 
1885. For the past fourteen years each fres 


man class at the University of Washingto: 
pledged its loyalty to the institution } 
Ephebie Oath. This has always been ad 
tered by Professor Meany. Although Profi 
Meany was lying in his hospital cot 
broken leg, he carried out the tradition this 
with the help of radio. The freshmen ass 
on the campus at the appointed time and wit 
the aid of microphones and loudspeaker 
tened to Professor Meany’s explanation 
oath and repeated it after him. 


Str Frank Dyson, astronomer royal, 
the principal address on the occasion of 
opening of the new observatory of the Univer- 
sity of London at Mill Hill. The telescope was 
presented to University College on condit 
that a proper observatory should be provided 
on a suitable site, and this was followed b 
offer from the Hendon Council of land in M 
Hill Park, which was accepted. 


Five hundred teachers, superintendents 
principals in Chicago’s elementary school sys- 
tem have enrolled in a course being offered by 
Dean William S. Gray, of the University’s 
School of Education. In cooperation with the 
Chicago Board of Education the universi' 
seek to study the reading habits of Chi 
school children and to present the results of re 
cent researches in the scope and method o! 
reading. 


THE Reverend Dr. Leonarp Woops 
ARDSON, formerly professor of Latin and Greek 
and for thirty-three years connected wit! ~ 
State College of Teachers at Albany, New York ' 
died on October 18 at the age of seventy-sever 


years. 
ProressorR JAMES BRAINERD TAYLOR, [07 ( 
many years connected with the Chauncey [ia! 
lied on Fift 


School at Newtonville, Massachusetts, died 
October 20 at the age of eighty-three years 


Tue American Association of Teachers ° . ‘ 
Spanish will hold its annual meeting at Wash- arts 
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D. C., under the auspices of the George 


ton University, on December 27 and 28. 


ric conference on adult education was 
he Palmer House in Chicago, on October 


awaken public interest in the movement, 


, relate the city’s program to world-wide 
ties now in progress. Everett Dean Mar 
rector of the Peoples Institute of New 
poke on “The Place of Adult Educa 
American Civilization”; Joseph K. Hart, 
or of edueation at the University of Wis 
_diseussed “Significant Factors in a Com- 
y Program of Adult Education,” and Car! 
am, secretary of the American Library 
ation, told what public hbraries in the 
States are doing to assist individuals 
vant to further their education along lines 
ch they are personally interested, without 
the medium of classes or lectures. Other 
ers were Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, director 
Immigrants Protective League of Chi 
Lillian Herstein, chairman of the com- 
on schools of the Chicago Federation of 
A. Caswell Ellis, of Cleveland 
ege, Western Reserve University, and Frank 
itz, founder of the Moraine Park School 
Dayton, Ohio. 


dean 


He Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Ly- 
Wilbur, has acted favorably upon the re- 
recommendation of Dr. William J. Cooper, 

sioner of education, that other officers in 

Interior Department assume responsibility 
the reindeer in Alaska. On and after 

ember 1 the governor of Alaska will assume 
supervision of this herd of 1,000,000 
leer. 

e Prussian government has invited a group 

\meriean educators to visit schools in Ger- 

next summer, according to an announce- 
by Dr. Thomas Alexander, of Teachers 
ege. The tour will start from Hamburg on 
» 22, and will conclude on August 3. The 
ternational Institute of Teachers College, 
ibia University, is cooperating with the 
issian government in arranging the trip. 
tteen sehool systems of Germany will be 
lied, ineluding all types of schools, elemen- 

secondary, special schools and universities. 


A representative of the ministry of education 


accompany the group and will serve as 
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interpreter. An opportunity wili be given 
either during or immediately following the tour 
for members to see the Passion Play at Ober 
ammergau. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Dr. Alexander, 


ers College, Columbia University. 


International Institute, Teach- 


COLBY 
ceived a gift of half a million dollars to its gen 


CoLLeGE, Waterville, Maine, has re- 


eral endowment fund through the will of Frank 
A. Champlin, the son of Dr. James T. Champ- 
lin, the seventh president of the college. Mr. 
Champlin’s will also contained additional be- 
quests, providing a pension fund for teachers 
of Waterville and for the erection of a public- 
school building in that city. Mr. Champlin has 
long been a resident of California and has spent 
his summers in Maine. This bequest makes a 
substantial addition to the program of develop 
ment which is under way at Colby. 

At their semi-annual meeting on September 
17, the trustees of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute approved a plan to aid the twenty-seven 
senior professors of the institute who were af- 
fected by decisions of the Carnegie Foundation 
in regard to pensions. 


Girts amounting to $70,000 received during 
September have been announced by the Uni 
versity of Chicago Board of Trustees. Dr. 
Walter H. O. Hoffman has established a fund 
of $20,000 to be used at his death for such pur 
poses as the trustees determine, preferably for 
studies in the care of children. Miss Gwethalyn 
Jones has given $25,000 for the Frank Billings 
Clinie Fund, and Mr. and Mrs. William 0. 
Goodman have each pledged $5,000 for the sup 
port of the University Clinics in memory of 
their son, Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. An ap 
propriation of $12,250 has been made by the 
International Students’ Extension for welfare 
work among foreign students at the university 
during 1929-30. 
have been made by Martin Ryerson for manu 
scripts and by Jesse L. Rosenberger for educa 
tional awards. The Chicago Woman’s Aid has 
given $250 for a scholarship. Mr. Max Ep- 
stein’s gift of one million dollars for an art 
building was also received in September. 


GRINNELL CoLLEce has received a gift of 
$140,000 from the Reverend Dr. James L. Hill, 
of Salem, Massachusetts. 


Additions to previous gifts 
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DISCUSSION 


A PLEA FOR MARRIED WOMEN 
TEACHERS 

Peruse any recent issue of the American 
School Board Journal and you will observe that 
a number of school boards have declared them- 
selves against the employment of married 
women as teachers. From Gopher Prairie to 
Zenith and from Turkey Hollow to Metropoli 
tania the manifestations of a determined atti- 
tude on this matter of policy appear from time 
to time. We read of a ward civie organization 
in Chicago petitioning the board to proseribe 
wedded women teachers on the ground that there 
are more fully qualified applicants than there 
are positions available, and hence not enough 
jobs for unmarried women. Probably it has 
never oceurred to this organization that this 
situation offers an excellent opportunity to raise 
the standards of qualification. More refresh- 
ingly we read of a county in Tennessee where 
the board consisted of four men and one woman, 
and a resolution to end the employment of 
married women was introduced and hotly de- 
bated. The vote showed two men members for 
the resolution and two against it, with the 
woman member holding the balance of power. 
This lady, evidently perceiving the logie of the 
situation, recalled the old saw about “sauce for 
the gander” and announced that if the resolution 
were amended to include married men as well 
as married women she would vote for it, and 
only then. Grimly pursuing her little joke, she 
helped to pass the amendment and then voted 
for the resolution as amended, thus insuring that 
some half-dozen married men would be auto- 
matically ejected from their teaching positions 
at the end of the school year, along with about 
a score of married women. Possibly this amus- 
ing coup is worth the loss which the schools of 
the county will suffer, but I doubt it. 

No one knows how many school boards refuse 
to employ married women or how many require 
their teachers to sign a contract which stipulates 
that their tenure will be automatically termi- 
nated upon their marriage, but it is safe to say 
that the number is large. Despite the fact that 
women are entering practically all professions 
and pursuits in increasing numbers, the deeply 
rooted idea persists that the only place for 
woman is in the home, and that wives shou!d 


not seek employment outside the home. Man 
communities seem to regard teaching posi 
as a special godsend to spinsters—a sort 
bounty to be reserved exclusively for 
women to whom Providence has denied a 
band and a home. This suggests a few pert 
nent questions: Are the public schools prim: 
asylums for spinsters, or are they first and fo: 
most the training-grounds of the youthful 
eration? Do we provide and maintain se! 
to furnish jobs to a certain class of persons w! 
were foreordained to be teachers, or do we pr 
vide them for the children, in whom we conce: 
trate our hopes for a higher civilization? |; 
the selection of teachers shall the test of celiba: 
take precedence over the test of skill and experi 
ence in the profession and of general worth ; 
a teacher? 

Seriously, our subject, often broached in flip 


panecy and disposed of in unseemly haste, 
really of vital concern to the welfare of two 
great institutions of society: the school and 
home. The issues in which it is bound up ar 
these: (1) Will the school gain or lose by th 
employment of married women teachers? 
Will the home suffer if qualified married womer 
are encouraged to seek employment in the teach 
ing profession? 

What sort of teachers are married women as 
a class, compared with single women? Th 
available data for comparison are none too pro 
fuse, but statistics from some large cities tend 
to indicate that married women are more atten 
tive to their work than their “bachelor girl” 
colleagues. Fewer absences and a high degre 
of general dependability are almost unitor 
characteristics of married women teachers as 
class. This is not surprising, since they mig! 
naturally be expected to waste less time in socia 
frivolities and suffer less from the often conse 


quent physical and mental exhaustion than their 


unmarried coworkers. Supervisors and admins 
trators seem to be virtually unanimous in th 
belief that married women as a class are ¢¢! 
tainly not inferior as teachers. A sense © 
responsibility and a richness of experience 1 
human relationships are qualities toward whic! 
the marital state inevitably conduces. The mar 


ried woman possesses a fulness of experience 


which has been denied her celibate sister. Th 
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ried state is the normal state for mature 


ons. The experience of living with hus 


i} and children is a discipline in social rela 
‘ips of undenied value in the development 
olerance, sympathy, firmness and the other 
its that compose what we know as the well 
nded and attractive personality. Psycholo 
<ts are agreed that one of the fundamental 
erequisites of good teaching is a good under 
i¢ of the nature of the child. A 

is one who understands child nature, 


rood 


in comprehend and appreciate the hopes, 

rs, joys, griefs and other impulses of child- 
Married 
thers who have or have had the opportunity 
studying their own children intimately at 


women, many of whom are 


tirst hand, certainly possess an advantage in this 
spect. 
On the other hand, mature unmarried women, 


’ may feel an involuntary 


illed “old maids,’ 
incompleteness of experience which often be- 
mes an obsession of frustration, leading to a 
sourly eynieal philosophy of life. Obviously, 
this abnormal outlook upon the problems of life 
ay be positively harmful in the school. This 
is no general indictment of all single women, 
ny of whom demonstrate an admirable whole- 
someness of character which is above price; it 
s merely a suggestion for some of our school- 
board members who may be unwittingly favor- 
ng the operation of their school systems, not 
so much to provide the best possible environ- 
ment for the children, as to provide a genteel 
weupation for more or less educated women who 
ave for one reason or another failed to assume 
the matrimonial responsibilities which generally 
tall to the lot of persons of maturity. I venture 
to assert that there is no evidence sufficient to 
warrant any fear for the schools in the dis 
harge of their primary function if by a miracu- 
lous dispensation the ban against married 
women teachers should be instantly lifted every- 
where. The essential question is: Are married 
women as a class inferior to single women as 
teachers? The answer is definitely negative. 
Now we must consider the subject in its rela- 
ion to the future of the home, an institution 
older than the school and even more deserving 
solicitude because of its foundation upon 
biologie necessity. If the home stands to suffer 
trom the employment of married women in the 
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teaching profession, we may well pause. Can a 
woman reasonably expect to have both a home 
and family and a professional career, or must 
she grimly sacrifice the one and choose the 
other? I contend that a useful career in public 
school work is not necessarily incompatible with 
an eminently satisfactory career as home-maker 
and materfamilias. From the view-point of the 
home, let us consider (1) ordinary housekeeping 
duties and (2) rearing of children. Few will 
assert that the ordinary housekeeping duties in 
the average family of limited means can much 
longer claim the status of a full-time job for a 
woman of energy and intelligence. Gone are the 
days when the home was a workshop wherein 
clothing for all the family was manufactured by 
hand, and the manifold processes of food preser 
vation were laboriously and uneconomically per 
formed. Clothing for every member of the 
family from the baby to grandpa can now be 
purchased ready to wear as cheaply as it can 
be made in the home, if any reasonable value be 
placed upon the time of the home-maker, Mod 
ern applications of science in food preservation 
and preparation on a commercial scale stand 
ready to relieve the home of its old functions as 
a cannery, bakery, butcher-shop and packing 
plant for the family. Commercial laundries and 
electrical appliances for the home combine to 
the 
as washerwoman; other appliances 


relieve average home-maker of her old 
drudgery 
relieve her of the menial work of cleaning and 


scrubbing, and rob the kitchen of the terror of 


g; 
long hours in insufferable heat. In short, the 
day of the housekeeper is no longer filled with 
a dreary succession of menial duties as laundry- 
woman, chambermaid and cook, and as seam 
In fact, the 


general distribution of modern household ap 


stress, canner and seullery maid. 


pliances in homes of limited means has raised 
ordinary housekeeping to the level of a pleas 
The truth is 
with so 


ant and dignified spare-time job. 
that finds herself 
much leisure that she knows not how to spend 


many a housewife 


it. Bridge parties and matinées soon pali for 
the The 


total economic waste resulting from this situa 


any except indolent and frivolous. 


tion must be tremendous. Economists speak of 
a country’s man-power and of means of con 
serving it and of applying it to best advantage. 
Let us not overlook the fact that this includes 
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the problem of the efficient use of the country’s 
woman-power as well. But to stick to our solici- 
tude for the home as an institution, we find that 
Judge Lindsey is authority for a statement to 
the effect that many divorces are the direct 
result of the fact that married women do not 
have home work to occupy their time, and have 
too much leisure time in which to become dis- 
satisfied with married life. The apartment 
home, the residence hotel, the ever-increasing 
array of labor-annihilating devices for the 
home, the whole vast industries of clothing 
manufacture and distribution from textile mill 
to wearer, and of food handling from packing- 
house to delicatessen store have conspired to 
release a vast economic asset in the form of 
woman-power, and to rail against these things 
is to seize a broom and attack the incoming tide. 

But what of the children in the home? Must 
not the mother still consecrate her time to the 
duties of nurse and governess? Does not the 
employment of the wife outside the home imply 
either the sad deprivation of the children of a 
mother’s care and counsel or else the absence of 
offspring? Not so. A married woman teacher 
could be given leave of absence for a year or 
more at the time of the birth and early infancy 
of each of her children, even as other teachers 
are now given such leaves for travel and study. 
The nursery school, staffed with a physician and 
nurses especially trained in child care, and hav- 
ing access to the services of psychiatric experts, 
can give the child an eminently safe and 
hygienic environment during his mother’s work- 
ing hours, and furnish him with the physical, 
mental and moral nourishment that he needs. 
Such institutions may be found in cities of con- 
siderable size, and may be expected to increase 
in number as their merits become known. They 
ean be operated at small cost to the parents, 
and are becoming popular not only for children 
with both parents at work from necessity, but 
also for the children of wealthy families. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that such an 
institution ean give the child better care, physi- 
cally and psychologically, than most mothers, 
with their limited knowledge of the far-reaching 
sciences that contribute to the welfare of the 
child, could hope to give. At any rate, the pic- 
ture of the one child of an indulgent parent, 
who is a thoroughly “spoiled” child on account 
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of his isolation from children of his ow; 
and the foolish indulgence of his affections: 


to every one. Such a child will not be { 
among the products of the nursery school, wher: 
self-centered and anti-social conduct receives , 
encouragement. Preschool education is 
recognized, in America as in Europe, as |» 

a matter worthy of profound study and o}- 
vation, and a matter which may perhaps bett; 
be placed in the hands of nursery-schoo 
kindergarten experts than left wholly i: 
hands of untrained parents. 

Another standpoint from which to view : 
future of the home is that of its economic bas 
Everybody knows that much of the current te: 
porary instability of the family is due to « 
nomic causes. The husband’s income is ; 
not sufficient to provide his wife with the th. 
which her increasing leisure and our 
standard of living lead her to demand. Man) 
a marriage comes to wreck on the rock of {aw 
ily finances. Many young people feel the: 
selves financially unable to marry, or, if mar 
ried, financially unable to rear a family. Mus 
the woman be denied the privilege of equa! par! 
nership in overcoming these difficulties? Must 
she be refused the chance to use her talents | 
contribute to the financial support of a ho: 
which will by her efforts become the more able ‘o 
withstand the shocks and jars and strains to 
which it is subjected in a materialistic age? 
contention is that to deny her this opportun''s 
is to weaken, rather than to strengthen, | 
foundation of the home and the dignit 
perpetuity of the family tie. If a woman \ 
intelligence and ambition is forced to spend ber 
time in unproductive pursuits or in performing 
tasks which can be done by school-girls or 
domestics at a cost less than her potential ear 
ing power, there is an economic waste which © 
amount of sentimentalism will serve to allay or 
obscure. 

Finally, then, since there is no evidence tha' 
either the home or the school need suffer, bu! 
rather may indeed ultimately be strengthened 
by the contributions of married women teache's. 
and since a broad view of national econo!) 
discloses an increasing waste resulting !r™ 
failure to secure full use of the powers o 
mature and capable women, one may well dout 
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existence of any valid reason for barring 
»etent married women from teaching in the 
schools. 
M. M. CHAMBERS 
GON STATE COLLEGE 


A CASE OF SCHOOL PROPAGANDA 
luere are certain kinds of educational 
paganda known to be false and yet ignored 
suse they are commonly thought to have good 

As long as these statements are made 

schools of questionable quality, by politi- 

s, or by educators working under the direc- 

if politicians, we should not be surprised. 

‘hen propaganda of this type finds its way 

serious article in a paper like ScHoo. 

Society, a reply is in order. What is 

re, the author evidently believed the propa- 

ganda to be true, for he certainly would not 

knowingly make false statements where so many 

the readers know them to be false. Such 

tements suggest that other educators may 
nave been fooled by the same propaganda. 

[ am referring to the study of education and 
neome on pages 217 and 218 of the August 17 
sue. The author takes the typical untrained 
ian with elementary-school education, whose 
largely dependent on physical 
strength and manual dexterity,” the high-school 

He finds 

t the more educated man has the higher in- 
me, as is natural, but he concludes with such 
astonishing statements as, “The $24,000 more 
than that earned by the untrained man repre- 
sents the eash value of the high school—$6,000 
tor each of the four years of the course.” He 
then draws similar conclusions for the college 


ome is 


mar 
ali. 


It would hardly seem necessary to answer 


such figures. The fallacy is too plain. Can 
any one believe that the boy of college ability 
who goes into the factory at fourteen will re- 
iain dependent upon physical strength? Cer- 
tainly he ean not believe it if he knows anything 
yout the factory, or about the efforts of the 
uployers to find those whom he can promote 
‘o positions of responsibility. He might just 
as well demonstrate how many pounds the game 
ot football adds to a man’s weight by compar- 
ing the weights of football player graduates 
some years after graduation with the weights 
of non-athletes. 
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Knowing the figures given to be groundless, 
the next question is as to the real money value 
The only answer 
I have looked into 


of the school to its graduates. 
is that there are no figures. 

every study that I have seen reported suf- 
ficiently to see that not one made even the 
slightest attempt to get real facts as to the 
money value of the school. If there has been 
honest attempt to get them, I 
The subject certainly needs 


any should 
like to hear of it. 
at least one fairly thorough study. Now we 
have only personal opinions, and it is very dif 
ficult to tell which opinions are based on sound 
observation and which on mere prejudice. 

It is my opinion that whatever the school, 
above the elementary grades, may do in other 
ways, and the other ways should not be neg 
lected, 
lower income. 
dustries have any idea of the opportunities open 
to the boy who goes early into the factory. I 


in the majority of cases it results in a 
Few people outside of the in 


will give information about my own shop, be- 
cause it is the one I know best. It is prob- 
ably not typical, but it is not in a class by it- 
self. There are many others that give equally 
good, and probably better, opportunities. In 
past years a bright boy has occasionally come 
to the shop at fourteen. These few have passed 
the unskilled laborer, where the author of this 
paper would confine them for life, within six 
months. Within two years they were handling 
skilled work dependent upon mental ability, 
and then without exception they returned to 
The schools probably prepare better 
for the highly specialized positions, but for the 


school. 


broad positions of management, I see no sub- 
stitute for the early entrance into the factory, 
and incidentally the broad positions are more 
highly paid than the specialists. 

The reason that boys who enter work at 
fourteen do not often advance is because of the 
kind of boy that enters at fourteen. The most 
promising boy whom I have engaged in the last 
three years, and I have examined a large num- 
ber to find him, required several weeks of mea- 
surements before he could clearly understand the 
relation between .1”, .01” and .001”. And this 
author compares the average, who are far in- 
ferior to this boy, with the college graduate, 
and says the school did it! 

A. W. Forses 

WorRCESTER, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SPECIAL 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCRIPPS 

COLLEGE 

THe opening of the third year of Scripps 
College, affiliated with Pomona College as the 
second of the Claremont Colleges, is marked by 
the addition of seven members to the teaching 
faculty, the completion of two large buildings, 
the landscaping of most of the six blocks of 
the campus and the admission of the third en- 
tering class of fifty young women. 

The first dean of the college, on permanent 
appointment, is Isabel Fothergill Smith, sue- 
ceeding Mrs. Mary Nicholl Kerr, who has re- 
signed from her acting deanship after a year 
of valuable service in the formative period of 
the new institution. Dean Smith, who also 
holds the chair of geology, comes to Scripps 
from Smith College, where she has been associ- 
ate professor of geology and dean of the fresh- 
man class. Dean Smith received her education 
at Bryn Mawr, where she received the bache- 
lor’s, master’s and doctor’s degrees, and in Euro- 
pean study on the Bryn Mawr fellowship. 

The Reverend John Whittier Darr, appointed 
professor of religion, comes from the old First 
Chureh of Christ of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. Brought up as an English Lutheran, 
trained at Ohio Wesleyan University and Union 
Theological Seminary and beginning his minis- 
try at the Spring Street Presbyterian Church 
of New York City, Mr. Darr represents the best 
traditions and broadest aims of the federated 
churches of Christ. 

Glenn Hughes, professor of English and 
dramatic art, formerly of the University of 
Washington, has recently returned from a year 
in Europe on a fellowship of the Guggenheim 
foundation. His work as teacher of creative 
writing, editor of the University of Washing- 
ton Chap-books and dramatist is well known. 
His recent book, “The Story of the Theatre,” 
will soon be followed by one on imagist poets. 

John B. Appleton, professor of geography, 
comes from the University of Illinois to initiate 
the study of a subject only recently introduced 
into college curricula. The geographical basis 
of economies will be stressed. Mr. Appleton 


received his Ph.D., magna cum laude, from the 
University of Chicago in 1925. During the war 
he served in the Royal Flying Corps under AIl- 
lenby in Palestine. 
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The other new appointments are: Louise RP 
Hawkes, Ph.D. Columbia, assistant professo; 
of French; Morgan G. Padelford, M.A. Was) 
ington and holder of a Carnegie Europ 
scholarship, instructor in art; Mrs. Una P; 
nard Sait, Ph.D. Columbia, associate profes 
of psychology. 

All academie and administrative activitie 
will be centered in the new Janet Jacks RB 
Hall. Designed by Sumner Hunt, of L 
Angeles, the building maintains the infon 
beauty of the Mediterranean style already 
tablished, but adds the massiveness and divnit 
appropriate to a great building for colleg 
and public use. An auditorium to accom 
date the entire college, a lecture-recital ro 
to seat a hundred or more, executive and pri 
vate offices, temporary quarters for the library 
and classrooms are arranged with singula 
felicity around two courts. 

Ellen Browning Residence Hall is the third 
completed dormitory, arranged to accommodat: 
fifty students, two or three permanent res- 
dents and guests. Surrounded by walled ¢ 
dens and enclosing three patios, the building 
rises in white stucco and dull red tile t 
fourth-story tower, the architectural feature 
the campus, which stands outlined against t 
blue Sierra Madre Mountains. Ground for ' 
fourth residence hall will be broken about Ja: 
ary l. 

Competitive scholarships, carrying a grant 
$500 (one half of the expense of tuition, ro 
and board), were awarded, during the summe! 
to eight candidates who passed the examinat: 
with honor records. For the fifty places 
the freshman class and the few vacancies = 
the entering sophomore and junior classes, | 
proximately three times the number admitted 
had applied before September first. 

W. S. A. 

Scripps CoLLEeGE 


THE PLANS OF ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


Dr. Witiwiam A. Mappox, for the past ted 
years president of Rockford College for Wome, 
Rockford, Illinois, announces the gift of a four- 


4 


hundred-acre tract of suburban land purchased 
at a cost of $250,000 by a group of friends © 
the college as a possible future site for Rockforé 
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In the terms of this gift, the purchase 

le in view of the “wonderful progress of 

ollege in the last few years, its inevitable 
nsion, the truly phenomenal growth of 
kford city itself, and to provide a site that 
adequately represent the distinguished work 
college is doing.’ With an increase from 
fewer than 200 students ten years ago to an 
nrolment of 650 this year, the college has out- 
crown its eampus and plant facilities. With 
reased enrolment have come many new activi- 
ties of educational importance that have made 
increased demand for space and equipment. 
President Maddox points out in announcing this 
that “advances in educational movements 

ke advances in the industrial plants necessitate 
in many eases an entirely new arrangement of 
buildings, equipment, and furniture. It is fre- 
quently necessary to serap old buildings entirely 
and build again with new ideas in mind. Suce- 
essful experiments in better methods of teach- 
ing have brought new and exacting demands on 
the plant as a whole. Study has more and more 
oncentrated on laboratory methods, indepen- 
dent reading, pursuit of research problems. 
Language, literature, history and other social 
sciences are taught like physical sciences with 
more and more laboratory work. The 
formal and less effective means of learning are 
civing way to more direct and more practical 


more 


Expansion of the campus in its 
present location to meet the needs of the college 
seems well nigh impossible.” 
The present campus and the old buildings 
have a charm and an historical association that 
| be one of the chief obstacles in the path of 


al 
ethods. 


what may be regarded as true progress. The 
old campus with its wooded acres overlooking 
Rock River is one of the lovely parks of the 
city. But the New England village of the 
1840’s in which it was laid out is rapidly grow- 
ing into the second city of Illinois, and the 
college in its down-town area is being pushed 
more and more into the commercial life of the 
city. 

Rockford is one of the oldest of the women’s 
colleges, founded in 1847, and numbers among 
its graduates many distinguished women of the 
Middle West. Situated in the area of the big 
coeducation universities of the Middle West, 
Chicago, Wisconsin, Illinois, it is maintaining 
the value of the small liberal arts college for 
undergraduate students and the opportunities 
that the woman’s college can offer women, Able 
to select its students, because of its limited 
enrolment, it provides an intimate and unified 
liberal arts atmosphere. With years of tradition 
and its effort to meet the demands of a new 
world for women, it is making itself increasingly 
valuable to this area. 

The new tract lies three miles from the center 
of the city and has a commanding view from 
its highest points. There is enough variety and 
contour to allow for all the needs of such an 
institution. A ereek cuts through one corner 
of the property, thereby providing natural park 
facilities. On the north lies the Mauh-Nah-Tee- 
See Country Club. Although the Board of 
Trustees have not passed upon the feasibility 
of moving the college, the site is provided if the 
change is approved. 

CORRESPONDENT 


QUOTATIONS 


TRIBUTES TO JOHN DEWEY 
Tue unchallenged place which John Dewey 


t the age of 70 holds in the front rank of dis- 
tinguished Americans is not entirely dependent 
lis past reeord as educator and philosopher. 

ile is at the present moment exhibiting a lively 
terest and participation in polities which add 
‘o his qualifications as one of our first citizens. 
He answers to nearly all the standard specifica- 
tions of the “college professor” and to virtually 
none of the practical politician, yet he is not 
that queer intruder, the scholar in polities. It 
‘ natural enough for Mr. Dewey to display in 


his later years an active concern with the public 
life of an American generation to whose school- 
ing and to whose stock of ideas he has made a 
large contribution. 

Professor Dewey’s réle in the history of edu- 
eation is chiefly that of one who identifies the 
As a philosopher he iden- 
tifies thought with life, making the former de- 
He is the enemy of the 


classroom with life. 


pendent on the latter. 
metaphysical view of the world as a finished 
product, and the consistent advocate of creative 
experience. He qualifies as a democrat because 
the experience in which he trusts is the experi- 
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ence of masses of free men. He qualifies as an 
optimist because of the very absence of a pre- 
determined goal in his scheme of things. It is 
not altogether unfair to describe the pragmatist 
as one who doesn’t know where he is going but 
he is on his way. There is no getting lost for 
the philosopher of experience, since any port 
one strikes is the right one. 

The revolutionary ideas in education con- 
nected with Mr. Dewey’s name—a break 
external control in the classroom and with for- 


with 


mal eurriculum—have wrought great changes in 
American education since the beginning of the 
There are not a few who think the 
changes have gone too far. President Butler at 
Albany the other day sadly admitted the “pretty 
complete abandonment of formal discipline,” 
and with it self-discipline and the building of 
character, which is the object of education. 
What Dr. Butler calls character it is now the 
prevailing tendency to denounce as “standardi- 


century 


zation.” That would be in no small measure the 
pragmatist alignment against fixity and for 
fluidity. Professor Dewey’s reply to all doubts 
about the break-down of standards and the de- 
struction of values would still be the supreme 
value of experience in itself. For the sake of 
its educative results he is willing to pay the fre- 
quently bitter costs of experience; as when he 
accepts the ruthless Soviet experiment in Rus- 
sia for the very sharpness of its challenge to es- 
tablished things. 

Professor Dewey’s advocacy of experimen- 
talism, coupled with his reputation as an edu- 
eator, has brought him popularity in foreign 
countries engaged in breaking with their past 
and experimenting with new forms of life. He 
has been an honored visitor and adviser in Na- 
tionalist China, in Soviet Russia, in Kemalist 
Turkey, in revolutionary Mexico. His economic 
and political views are shared by a small minor- 
ity among his own countrymen. But his basic 
democratic faith, his insistence on relating ideas 
to the practical life, his courageous acceptance 
of living as an adventure and his implicit faith 
in some form of progress, all place him in the 
American majority tradition—The New York 
Times. 


Ir is a pleasure to take part in the celebra- 
tion to-day of the seventieth birthday of John 
America’s distinguished philosopher. 


Dewey, 
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Why he is distinguished, many who recom 
the fact would none the less be unabl; 

His philosophical books puzzle at : 
even philosophers. His 
widely influential as it is, has many to qu 
it and many to whom it remains inspiring 


plain. 
educational theo; 


ambiguous. His influence is far great 
the number of his readers, and his sty 
memorable or quotable as was that of \ 
James. What is the secret of his prest 
power? 

That answer is almost a banality. | 
sincerity and simplicity of the man that 
his philosophy so conquering and so » 
These qualities stamp the man’s 
And in p! 


tive. 
as well as his philosophy. 
they are very great and very rare virtw It 

his honesty that led Dewey to abandon the t 

nical concerns of philosophy—in which by 

way he is most adroit—and turn to t! 

ment of philosophy as a human ent 

originating in human perplexity and help! 

the solution of human problems. It is | 

plicity that taught him to look at the |} 

mind not as an abstract entity but as a d 

erate method of action of a human anin 

harassed in a changing world. His whol 

ception of education is simply that of tl. 

ation of the habit of disciplined intellige 

and responsible freedom in the young. [ls 

theory of democracy is that of a socicty of 

telligently communicating and freely re! 

human beings. His philosophy of nat 

that of a growing and changing universe 

which human intelligence can turn contusio! 

into order, and nature into art. Protessor 

Dewey has done more than any other mai 

transform education from the learning of thing: \ 
by rote at a desk to the learning by doing ot th eong 
There is no question that ls vt 


nas hr 


modern school. 
doctrine of free cooperative intelligence 
been the basis of any number of progress\! evel 
politieal movements and that he has turned 
philosophy from the pursuit of metaphysic® 
chimeras to the treatment of genuine humar 
issues. 

His philosophy has been influenced not 
by his own persistent, sometimes uncritical fait! tr 
in democracy. He has been admired in man) there 
quarters for his political opinions rather ther 
for his philosophical conclusions. It is clea youns 
that the “modern school,” if it is Dewey's child 


} 
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+ everybody’s ideal. It is true that certain 
oph rs resent the turning of philosophy 
‘© consideration of eternity to the prob- 
time and society. But even where he is 
with, John Dewey is admired. For 


illustration of a mind still at seventy 
lways has been—a superb example of 
_eandor and simplicity brought to bear 


on the central concerns of modern life. And 
wherever he has been personally known, by 
teachers, colleagues and a multitude of friends, 
he has been not simply a force to be reckoned 
with, but a person to be loved. We offer our 
congratulations along with the thousands of 
others that must be pouring in on John Dewey 
to-day.—The New York Herald Tribune. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


PSYCHOLOGY COMES TO AMERICA 


vine the jubilee of the foundation of 
psychological laboratory established by 
it at Leipzig in 1879, and the fortieth an- 
of the first International Congress of 
cy held in Paris in 1889, the psycholo- 
all nations assembled for their ninth 
t New Haven in the first week of Sep- 
the first such congress to cross the seas. 
this period psychology has been natural- 
these pioneering United States as it has 
else; the American temper has proved 
ngenial to the pursuit of the new science 
tal behavior. Numbers alone tell the 
thousand psychologists in one conclave 
indred foreign guests. There are more 
mal psychologists and more labora- 
trom coast to coast of our unreefed con- 
han in all other lands combined. The 
pressive fact to the foreign psychologist 
seale of the provisions of this newest of 
nees in the réle of guide to human rela- 
The foundation of an institute devoted 
t end at Yale University emphasized the 

| habitation. 
What impresses one at international scientific 
cresses is that academic tradition plays as 
rge a part as the dominant ideas that there 
expression. The places of honor at the 
sessions were given to distinguished 
eign speakers. The Teutonie professors gen- 
ed broadly with that easy sweep of vague 
ut which the German language sinfully 
‘es; concepts so profoundly expressed, one 
ludes, must have a reality, even though the 
ranslation from idea to fact is obscure. But 
re is a noticeable difference between the older 
the newer Teutonic academician; the 
younger men have dispensed with the flowing 


dignities of late Victorian speech and favor a 
pragmatic statement more consonant with a 
realistie science. The French incline to the clar 
ity of ideas stripped to their fighting weight, 
yet somewhat dramatized to give vitality to even 
the most prosaic facts. The Anglo-Saxon—now 
better called the Anglo-American—habit of 
mind interprets the message of science in prac- 
tical and clinical terms, and in its informality 
bends to the interests of a lay public. One of 
the Teutonic psychologists confided to me that 
this impressed him as psychological infantilism, 
while an equally outspoken American psycholo- 
gist returned the compliment by regarding the 
Teutonie performance as doctrinaire froth. 
Science indeed is international, and the psycho- 
logical findings of all countries are assimilated 
even before they are verified by the eager Amer- 
ican mind; but the national academic tempers 
have not yet found an acceptable melting-pot. 

Content is more essential than form. It can 
not be said that any, certainly not many, notable 
contributions were made at the many three- 
ringed or even five-ringed sessions crowded with 
papers making up in quantity what they may 
have lacked in quality of originality or signifi- 
eance. A critical colleague asked me the embar- 
rassing question, when it was all over, whether 
I felt prouder or less proud that I was a psy- 
chologist. Much of this uncertain probing for 
the more profitable leads results from the un- 
settled and no less from the conflicting trends in 
modern psychology, with the tendency for each 
adherent of a system to claim the solution of 
the entire range of problems. These diversities 
have engaged a popular interest. People want 
to know whether the behaviorist or the Freu- 
dian, and which Freudian, whether the dynamic 
or the Gestaltist or the experimentalist have 
reduced mind to intelligible and controllable 
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terms. An impressionistic verdict may be ven- 
tured. The two most clamorous contestants tor 
popular allegiance were alike inconspicuous in 
the total representation; the extreme Freudian 
and the extreme behaviorist were not much in 
evidence—both favorable signs. Freudian in- 
terpretations entered richly into the concepts of 
personality and the problems of motivation and 
the psychological version of the human struggle 
and product; this sublimated residue has com- 
posed with allied approaches to understanding 
especially in the clinical field. But the strident 
voice of the extremist and the civil or not so 
civil contentions within the ranks were rarely 
heard. The status of behaviorism is of different 
bearing. Its origins in the simplest reflexes 
were given a leading réle, to which the presence 
of Pavlov added a personal touch. But this 
exacting reflexology bears no relation to the ex- 
travagant educational conclusions alleged to 
issue from it by popularly Americanized ver- 
sions proposing to abolish consciousness, im- 
agery, the family, heredity, insanity in one mil- 
lennial reformatory wave. 

The primitive phases of organic response be- 
come increasingly significant as investigation 
proceeds. The physiological psychology of a 
generation ago seems crude indeed in the light 
of the accumulations of understanding of the 
bodily mechanisms that underlie all the refine- 
ments of psychic disposition that research has 
diselosed. Its aspects are many and still puz- 
zling. The psychogalvaniec reflex had a session 
to itself; infant behavior was photographed in 
minutest progress; rats in mazes and chimpan- 
zees in reflective invention made their eontribu- 
tion to human behavior; sleep and hypnosis 
proved as significant as the waking direction. 
Man can not know himself by anything less 
than a rigid objective study of his simple be- 
ginnings and biological affiliations. Mechanism 
does not degrade but enhances the wonder of 
our being. The admission of psychology to the 
confederation of the sciences rests in no small 


measure upon this contribution. Its emph, 
in the congress was distinctive. 

The most extensive American pursuit 
practical one of applying psychological , 
ciples to regulation of conduct from educat 
to industry and to training and learning » 
personnel selection in all its phases. This ¢ 
back to the study of individual differences 
formed the keynote of the presidential addy 
of Dr. Cattell, who with documentary tables 
charts recorded the amazing progress of | 
chology in America. That movement, thoug 
began with Galton’s anthropometry and Bin 
tests, has matured in this country, and has ; 
crossed the seas; a psycho-technical congress 
to convene in Barcelona next year. 

Yet the more general, historical and broad 
psychological problems were by no means 
in the shuffle of specialized techniques. So: 
of it continued waning interests with a war 
over flavor; more of it suggested the pers; 
tion of an administrative insistence upon 
search. Perspective and significance ar 
qualities at best; they are more readily lost 
psychology because of the temptation of 


large discipline to be all things to all men. Yet 
the temper of the day is compositely psycholog 


ical, and the conviction of its importance fort 
illumination of life is more than a lip-w 
Despite the nihilistie fiat of the behaviorist: 
are mind conscious as was no previous vet 
tion. We educate psychologically, estimat 
value of institutions from family to cour 
from factories to churches, from business ' 
recreations, for their service to human 
and their satisfaction. It is by no means « 
dental that psychology has become a faw 
American pursuit, nor that its appeal to wor 
exceeds that of any other science, nor that 
position of dominance arises so largely fro: 
assurance of aid to the interpretation of hu 
behavior and its wise guidance. In mor 
one sense has psychology come to America. 
JOSEPH JAST 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME FACTS ABOUT COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 


THE modern scientific movement in edueation 


is now beginning to reach the college and uni- 


versity. In the past educators and others 


investigated elementary and high-school ecuc® 


tion, but little or nothing of this characte! 


been undertaken on the college level. The ce 
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a sacred institution, existing for From what vocations have college presidents 


far removed from social control, come? The following table gives a partial an- 


ite recently successfully resisting all wer to this question: 


form it. In the last two deeades ele- 


d secondary education have under- 





jamental inventory and a complete 
tion. The American college has, until 
remained unchanged. Sufficient study vrem teaching 
made of the problems of elementary =e — Sigh 
Both teaching and ministry 


ondary edueation to make possible pro- 
5 . Lawyers 


al training for executives in these fields. yp, gustry 
school and elementary principals, teach-  paitor 
for all levels and supervisors and superin- 
lents to-day are professionally trained for 100.00 
This is not true of the college and 

Many studies in the college field From this table it is seen that practically 97 

iow appearing. This study was made to per cent. of the presidents have been recruited 

er certain questions about the men who ad- from the two professions—teaching and the 

higher education in America. Some of ministry. These are two noble professions, but 

e questions are as follows: What has been one might well raise the question of what prep- 

professional training and history of college aration they offer for the position of college or 

idents? From what vocations have they university executive? This question is difficult 

ie? What percentage of them are ministers? to answer until another question has been par- 

percentage have gone through the various _ tially answered at least, namely, What are the 

ks of the teaching profession? What did qualifications necessary for a successful college 

teach? What executive experience have executive? Having had a short experience, the 

had? How many presidencies have they writer dares suggest four that he considers of 

ld? How long have they been in their pres- great importance. They are: (1) Sound schol 

positions? What degrees do they hold? arship and a keen knowledge of education; (2) 

hat are their present ages? How old were a good executive; (3) a good publie speaker, 

y when they became presidents? etc., ete., ete. and (4) a public-spirited citizen. There are 

answers to these and other questions may others, of course. A very practical one is the 

ove quite interesting. ability to raise funds for debts and endowments, 

The data for this study were taken largely Now what experiences in teaching and the min- 

m two sourees. The writer began by select- istry will help develop these qualifications? 

; from the “College Blue Book” for 1928 the Aside from specifie training, it is doubted if it 

mes of the presidents of all colleges and uni- is possible to find a better background of ex- 

rsities approved by the Association of Amer- perience for a college executive than is offered 

n Universities, the North Central Association in these two professions. Historically the min 

Colleges and Secondary Schools and the istry developed scholars. For centuries the 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary ministry has been a scholarly profession. Some 

chools, This selection was arbitrary, but it question might be raised, however, to-day 

was done believing that the colleges approved whether or not it is still holding its ancient 


+ 


by these three associations would give a very reputation. Twelve of these ministers are mem- 
satisfactory and typical group of institutions bers of Phi Beta Kappa. There will be very 

the study. few to doubt that perhaps the best road te 

‘aving this list of presidents the writer then scholarship is throuch teaching. Good teaching 
ined to “Who’s Who in America” for data produces sound scholarship, or it might be said 
on their personal history. It is believed that that sound scholarship is essential to good teach- 
hese data are sufficiently reliable to give a fair ing, and in the main it has been the most sue- 


professional life-history of each man. cessful teachers who have been elevated to ex- 
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ecutive positions. Forty-eight of the teachers 
are members of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The ministry is also splendid executive train- 
ing. Any successful minister has of necessity 
to be a good organizer, promoter and executive. 
A great part of ministers’ duties could be elassi- 
fied under the head of organization or promo- 
tion. This is particularly true of the large mod- 
ern city church. The modern church is first of 
all an organization to be administered. 

Long experience in teaching also furnishes 
fine administrative experience. Almost every 
successful college or university professor has 
had wide experience in faculty committees and 
otherwise in dealing with administrative prob- 
lems. This experience covers almost the list of 
executive functions. 

3oth teaching and the ministry also furnish 
incomparable experience and training in publie 
address. There are no other professions which 
will equal them in this regard. Formerly the 
law offered splendid training in public speech, 
but it has declined a great deal in this respect 
in recent years. 

Both teaching and the ministry also develop 
a high type of citizenship and public-spirited- 
ness. Thus it is clear that one who has served 
an apprenticeship in either teaching or the min- 
istry has a background of training that is very 
valuable to him as a college executive. 

These professions also have some marked 
handicaps. Education to-day is a profession in 
itself, and requires professional preparation 
and training for those going into it. This train- 
ing can not be acquired in any other way than 
direct training and study. The modern minister 
knows little or nothing of the technical aspects 
of education and the administration of it. Fur- 
thermore, the graduate training given university 
professors is narrow and specialized and is de- 
signed to give a mastery of some limited field of 
knowledge. This unfits one to see an educa- 
tional system as a whole and to deal with ad- 
ministrative problems objectively. Professors 
become strongly subject-conscious and depart- 
mentally minded. 

Furthermore, religion does not play such a 
dominant role in colleges as it did a generation 
ago. Formerly religion was the controlling mo- 
tive in college education. The situation is dif- 
ferent to-day. A college is first of all an edu- 
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cational institution and must meet educa: 


standards and be judged by educational! er); 


The graduate schools of the countr) 
ginning to offer training in college adminis; 


tion particularly 


in their summer 


ile 


Among those schools offering such courses », 
the University of Chicago, Teachers | 
Columbia University, the University of 
tucky, Ohio State University and the Univers; 
of Minnesota. These courses are given i; 
nition of the demand for professional t: 
among college executives. This 
crease very rapidly in all the better grady 


schools. 


work 


How much experience had these teac! 


ministers had when they became college pr 


dents? This question is answered for t 
ers in the following table: 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN YEARS OF 124 CoLLEer 


PRESIDENTS 


Years’ experience 





Ker 


Frequency 


NUMBER OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS WHO TAUGHT 
Various SUBJECTS 





English 
Latin and Greek 


Physics and Astronomy .......... 


Mathematics 
Economics 


High-school Superintendent and Principal 


Philosophy 
History 

Education 
Psychology 
Biblical Literature 
Political Science . 
Sociology 
Chemistry 

Biology 


and Theology 
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year of teaching experience is be What academic and honorary degrees do these / 
teen and fifteen. This is surely a _ presidents hold? This information is contained 
\d of apprenticeship. in the preceding table. 
ting to note the subjects taught by How old are these presidents? These data 
before they became president. The are shown in the following table: { 


table shows the number of presidents 
the various subjects. It is interest- Present AGES or 192 CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
re of them taught Greek and Latin 


ther subject. It is also interesting 


Ages rrequen 
three had had administrative ex 
he publie schools. 31-35 
’ : 2¢ 
of experience of the ministers is 36-4 
] 41-45 
he following table: . 
46 0 of 
<PERIENCE IN THE MINISTRY OF 42 51-55 . 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 56-60 ' 
61-65 yA 
Years’ experience Frequency 66-70 29 
71-75 ) 
3 76-80 ) 
S 81—85 ) 
15 86-90 
8 
. Total 192 
» 
» 
Ninety-five per cent. are between the ages of 
A 42 


forty and seventy. If seventy is considered th 
proper age for retiring, there are only 3 per 


n years’ experience of this group is gent. beyond this age. Eighteen per cent. ar 


one third. This also would seem a hy yond sixty five. Only three, or 1.5 per cent., 


pprenticeship. 


are under forty, and 73 per cent. are between 
e lawyers had practiced law three, 4), ages of forty-six and sixty-five. The median 
nd fifteen years. age is 56.6 years. 

HELD BY 190 COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

AGES OF 192 COLLEGE PRESIDENTS WHEN THEY 


BECAME PRESIDENTS 


Degrees Number holding 
: ro Ages Frequency 
79 lg 
23 16-20 l 
. 21-295 0 
, 3 26-30 ( 
: 2 31-35 , 

1 36-40 40 
oy 1 41-45 ' 
sy-D 1 46-50 
: 4 51-55 ' 

Mi 2 56-60 15 
¢ 1 61-65 
” : 66-70 : 
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llow old ere tne hen thev became presi 
dents? This is answered preceding table. 
The median ag ( I Thirty 
per cent. were fe ‘ i Approxi 
‘ 2 per « ‘ vove. Forty 
IX pel ent ere hk et | ity. 
Were there I I rked val tions in the ives 
Oot te her nd ers en the became 
presidents? Ths | re shown in the twe 


11 } 
following table 


Ages > equ ncy 

= ) 
o2 e 
«0 ) 
1-35 ( 
f 10) 28 
11-45 6 
16—50 20 
] 5 16 
56—60 10 
61— l 
AS 71) » 


AGES or MINISTERS WHEN THEY BECAME 


PRESIDENTS 


Frequency 


6—40 Y 
$1—45 13 
16-50 10 
91-55 } 
neg 
61—65 0 
66-70 0 


Total 43 


The median for the teachers is forty-three. 


That for the ministers is also forty-three. 


There is no difference in median ages. This is a 
rather interesting fact 
How long have these presidents served in 


their present positions? What is the average 


+ 1? ’ 
leneth of service of college president ? “a 
que : i nswered in the ollowine ‘ 
NUMI OF YEARS 191 COLLEGE Pt E , 
A 
BEEN IN PRESENT POSITIONS* 


11-15 
21-25 Q 


Total 191 


* This table reveals rather long periods of ser 
Almost half of the presidents have served 


for ten years or more in their present positions 


vice. 


Fifty-two presidents have served in other 
The 


distribution in years of such service: 


presidencies. following table show 


YEARS SERVED IN OTHER PRESIDENCIES B 2 


PRESIDENTS* 


Years Nun 


l- 5 18 
6-10 17 
11-15 l 
16-20 9 
21-25 
26-31 ] 

Total 52 





* Thus one fourth of the presidents have had 
experience in other presidencies 
their present positions 





considerable 
fore coming into 


SUMMARY 


Is there a typical college president ? The 


data in this study tend to give an affirmative 
answer. That answer would be: He was either 
a teacher or a minister (sometimes both) before 
had had thirteen or 
three 
In al 
p 


becoming president. He 
fourteen years’ experience and was fort) 
years of age when he became president 
most half the cases he was a member o! 
Beta Kappa. He is fifty-six years of ag 
present position. 

Homer P. Rate 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 





